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upper-elementary and junior high classes 
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This up-to-date world news map is especially designed 
for pupils in junior high and upper elementary grades. 
The map indicates United Nations members, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, national possessions and ter- 
ritories, the communist bloc. An enlarged map of the 
United States outlines the states, gives their nicknames, 
marks main rivers. Two polar projections are centered 
on the Arctic and Antarctic regions. 

Printed on strong poster paper in five vivid colors, the 
wall map is large—34 x 44 inches—for easy visibility in 
the classroom. Blank néws panels are provided. On these 
pupils may affix news items drawn from Junior Scholastic 
or composed as an English exercise. 

The map will be supplied at no extra cost to every class 
with 10 or more student subscribers. Maps will be mailed 
immediately to teachers on receipt of subscriptions. 


Lesson Plans 

A weekly four-page supplement is sent each week to 
teachers with 10 or more subscriptions to Junior Scholastic. 
Contents include imaginative teaching guides, quick quizzes 
based on material in the student edition, suggestions for 
class projects, discussion and study. (See pp. 6-T, 7-T.) 


Don’t Miss This Free Teaching Aid 


An up-to-date work map for class use _ 
with JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC or NEWSTIME 
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1953-54 Activity News Map 
for use with JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Once each month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 
pages or more, to include timely articles of top interest 
to teachers. 


Pupil Incentive Awards 


This kit contains Citizenship Quiz (CQ) membership 
cards for each pupil, CQ Award stamps, class record chast, 
and two certificates of merit. To request these materials, 
write “Send CQ materials” in the margin of the order 
card, 

The Word Wizard buttons are also sent on request and 
may be awarded for English skills. 


Key to Understanding the News 


This annual unit, appearing September 30, is a valuable 
and handy addition to your class library. Every teacher 
with 10 or more subscriptions to Junior Scholastic will re 
ceive one copy of this up-to-date edition of the “Key,” as 
a special 32-page section. Profusely illustrated, it includes 
concise descriptions of U.S. departments and agencies, 
world affairs background, definitions of economic and po- 
litical terms. 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, published weekly 
class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio 


so designated, which are 20¢ each. of Publication 


during the . oa year September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second- 


. under of March 8, 1879. Contents copyright, 1953, by Scholastic =, Member, Audit Bureau of Cireu- 
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Meet a Colleague, 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Building toward good citizenship requires constant and 
effective instruction in democracy’s ideals. Junior Scholastic 
is dedicated to that task. We believe in the American way 
of life and strive to inspire faith in: 

*the worth and dignity of the individual 

*constitutional representative government 

*peaceful transfer of political power 

*free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 

abundant production 

*high moral and spiritual values 

*cooperation and understanding among all people for 

the peace of the world 

We reject and oppose communism, fascism, or any other 
system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 
We endeavor to promote education for enlightened citizen- 
ship. 

Note how the contents of Junior Scholastic are aimed at 
inculeating good citizenship and faith in democracy: 





























Each week Junior Scholastic presents spect for the dignity and worth of all 
three pages of news, written simply, Theme peoples. Maps accompanying these | 
impartially, succinctly. The news cov- ‘ articles are designed by an outstanding | 
ers developments in the United States, cartographer to underline pictorially 
News ; | 
foreign lands, the U.N., with back- (pp. 10, 11) the major concepts developed and to | 
ground information to insure under- ' build practice in map reading. | 
Roundup standing of vital issues. Coverage in- | 
(pp. 6-8) cludes: science, government in action, On-the-spot interviews with boys and | 
— ; ae er moceete, ae World girls of the countries covered in the | 
sonalities, animal stories. Late news is ‘ } theme articles build understanding of § 
ric teletyped just before press time. Friendship other peoples and the way they live. ) 
12, 13) Written at a level the young reader can 
32 Plan ahead by making use of this PP. , readily comprehend. 
rest schedule for the first semester 1953-54. 
September 16—Greenland This vital series of articles, appearing 
a nag throughout the school year, heightens 
ee ee ciati he blessings of livin 
Theme October 7—Canada ge eg By 4 saa of aoe 
ship October 14—Netherlands 8 WSS. SEY. exp ; 
art, Artic] e October 21—Highways of the Future . F do gers of communism, how it we the 
ials, October 28—Mexico reeqaom way it destroys man’s rights and free- 
4—Australia ; and picture, the series 
rder November doms. By word and picture, 
| Schedule tres a An swers examines the crucial problems that face 
and THANKSGIVING INTERVAL Communism us in the contest between the free 
December 2—Aviation—Kitty Hawk te world and the world of communism. It 
the Sound Barrier (p. 9) explores the issues, underscores their 
Sresmies 0--Chrwey meanings, and shows how we must 
a think clearly and act responsibly if we 
able January 6—Trieste q . 
her January 13—Burma are to preserve our free, democratic 
r January 20—Ethiopia way of life. 
” as P 
ides Our weekly theme articles are de- er 
cies, signed in terms of human ecology, ; This is the TEACHER EDITION } 
namely, the relationship between man’s ; of Junior Scholgstic. The Weekly ’ 
Po F 1 hi . Thi Lesson Plan appears on pages 6-T 
life and his natural environment. This , and 7-T. The edition which stu- 
— human-use approach to geography dents receive is found between 
» 4At makes clear why certain peoples live pages 4-T and 5-T. 
— as they do. The series helps build re- *- roccce oo oo. 


This new illustrated reading feature 
is designed to build reading ability and 
provide unique material on U. S. social 
history. The series is specifically writ- 
ten for pupils deficient in basic reading 
skills but the material is so interesting 
it attracts all pupils. Striking illustra- 
tions of the early 1900s add to reader 
appeal. The series describes life in 
the U. S. at the turn of the century — 
homes, fashions, transportation, amuse- 
ments, education, family activities. 


Stories are expertly selected for young 
readers from the best works of modern 
writers. Each story helps develop an 
appreciation of good literature and 
adds incentive for improving reading 


ability. 


Short 
Story 
(pp. 14-16) 


Special reporters for Junior Scholastic 

. give first-hand accounts of interesting 

Spotlight people and places in the United States. 

on Attention is paid to resources and in- 

dustrial progress, with the stories re- 

America lated in personal terms — how men 

make a living, produce, and exchange 

pp.20,21) services and goods. This series appears 
several times a semester. 


Pupils enjoy doing Junior Scholastic’s 
weekly Citizenship Quiz, based on the 
contents of that issue. Each Lesson 
Plan contains a Quick Quiz of ten brief 
questions. Once-a semester a special 
four-page objective semester quiz is 
published, which teachers may use by 
itself or supplement with essay ques- 
tions of their own. 


Active pupil participation is encour- 
aged to meet varied interests. Young 
readers take to the Junior Writers col- 
umn (p. 18); Shutterbugs (p. 29); 
Some Fun (p. 31); Right This Way (p. 
27); Quiz-word Puzzle (p. 26) and 
the quizzes. 


Pupil 
Partici- 
pation 


Announcement Regarding Next Issue 


This first issue of Junior Scholastic, dated September 16, 
is mailed about September 1 so that teachers may receive 
it during the opening week of school. New orders received 
after September 1 will be serviced immediately upon receipt 
of the order. 

The second issue, dated September 23, will be mailed in 
time to reach the schools between September 17 and 21. 
We are staggering the shipping dates of the first two issues 
to provide for differentials in school opening dates, give 
teachers time to ascertain the number of subscriptions they 
wish, and avoid the piling up of weekly copies at the school. 
The third issue, dated September 30, and each weekly issue 
thereafter, will reach the schools on or before the date of 
issue. Thus, there is a longer gap than usual between the 
first issue and the second issue, and between the second 
issue and third. 


Added incentives to learning are of 
fered through occasional plays ang 
holiday features, movie reviews (p. 5); 
sports (p. 22); stamps (p. 30); Word 

to the Wise and Starred Words (p. 18). 


Many 
Other 
Features 


Highway transportation is the theme 
of the October 21 issue, a thorough 
report on how the automobile age h 
changed America during the last 50 
years. In addition, this unit presents 
brisk features and picture spreads oj 
safe driving, road-sign language, prob- 
lems of traffic, the development of the 
automobile. 


Two 
Special 
Issues 


Wings for man appears in Junior 
Scholastic for December 2. This unit 
unfolds the story of the air age. Issued 
in celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the Wright brothers’ first flight, the 
unit traces the history and impact of 
man’s conquest of the air. 


Subject Matter Index for This Issue 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES: Freedom Answers 
Communism (p. 9); Way Back When (p. 17); Spot- 
light on America (p. 26) 


CURRENT AFFAIRS: News Roundup (p. 6); theme article 
(p. 10) 


UNDERSTANDING OTHER PEOPLE: World Friendship 
Series (p. 12); Spotlight on America (p. 20) 


HUMAN ECOLOGY: theme article (p. 10) 


STIMULUS TO GOOD READING: short story (p. 14); 
Way Back When (p. 17) 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION: Right This Way (p. 27) 


VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT: Words to the Wise and 
Starred Words (p. 18) 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY: Way Back When (p. 17) 


HOMEROOM PERIOD: sports (p. 22); short story (p. 
14); Quiz-word Puzzle (p. 26); Science (p. 8); Some 
Fun (p. 31) 


COMPREHENSION: Citizenship Quiz (p. 24) 





This card will bring 
Junior Scholastic for 


all your pupils 


To order JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC please fill 
in and mail one of these cards. Tentative 
orders may be revised within three weeks 
after receipt of first issue. Please pass the 
second card to another teacher. 

School subscription price: 50¢ per semes- 
ter (15 weekly issues); $1.00 per school 
year (30 weekly issues). 
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TRUCE IN KOREA—the Summer’s Big News (see p. 6) 
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MARKETING STUDENTS! 


If you are interested in using The 
Parker Pen Company as a case 
history for a term paper on ad- 
vertising or marketing, we will 

cooperate to the best of our 
ability. Just send your re- 

quest with detailed ques- 
tions to George Eddy, Ad- 

vertising Manager, The 
Parker Pen Company, 

Janesville, Wis. 








Will your pen write with-——§ 
out any pressure at all? \ 
These new Parkers will! 
They've been finished to an 
incredible degree of smoothness by 
an exclusive new pen point process 
—- "Electro-Polishing." It employs ~ 
a special solution charged with 
ww erectricity which dissolves even 
the microscopic roughness that 
might linger on the nibs. Result: 
absolute smoothness. You glide wmnd 
across paper. See these new Parke: \ 
"51" and "21" Pens now at your 
women dealer's. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, U.S.A.; 
Toronto, Canada. 


= r )f ~Mow Parkon"51: ANO I". 


Parker "51" $12.50 and up ® Parker "21" $5.00 to $10.00 
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3 Better Schools build a stronger America! 
i Copr. 1953 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Junior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Junior High 
School and Upper Elementary Grades, 
Published Weekly During School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 

Jack K. Lippert, ‘Executive Editor 


Patricia G. Lauber, Editor, Junior Scholastic; 
Assistant Editors: Tony Simon, Sarel Eimerl, 
Nancy Scandrett; Editorial Assistant, Paula 
Hoberman; Arthur Knight (Movies), Herman L. 
Masin (Sports), Mary Jane Dunton (Art Direc- 
tor), Sarah McC. Gorman (Production Editor), 
William D. Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic Teacher), 
Lavinia Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evankow 
(Library Research), Florence Liss (Teacher Edi- 
tion), Gerard Alexander (Cartographer). 


G. Herbert’ McCracken, Vice-President and 
Treasurer ® Don Layman, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales Promotion ® C. Elwood Drake, 
Associate Director of Field Service ® Agnes 
Laurino, Business Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Miss Hermine K. Bauschard, Gridley Junior High 
School, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Jackson D. Bunis, Chairman, Social Studies 
Department, Humboldt Junior High School, 
New York. 

Mrs. Edythe D. Myers, Supervisor of History, 
Colored Junior High Schools, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Miss Irene J. Oliver, Buckingham Junior High 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Chairman, Social Studies 
Department, Webster Groves Junior High 
School, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, published week- gS 447 
Rf during the school year September 

through May inclusive, except during school holi- 
days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1953, by 
Scholastic Corporation. Member, Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.00 a school 
year each or 50c a semester each. Single sub- 
scription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a school year. 
Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues, so 
designated, which are 20c each. Indexed in Subject 
Index to Children’s Magazines, Madison, Wisc. 
Available on microfilm through University Micro- 
films, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. Office of Publication: 
McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial 
Offices: JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 





CONTENTS THIS ISSUE 
September 16, 1953 


New Movies ___- 5 
News Roundup —__ 6 
What's the Difference to Me? (Freedom 
Answers Communism series) _ 
Greenland—Air-age Island (theme article)__ 10 
How We Live in Greenland (World Friend- 
ship Series) 12 


















































Leiningen Versus the Ants (short story) 14 
God Bless Our Family (Way Back When 

series) * | 
Words to the Wise 18 
Starred Words 18 
Junior Writers 18 
In the Heart of the Great Smokies 

(Spotlight on America). 20 
Sports 22 
Citizenship Quiz 24 
Quiz-word Puzzle 26 
Right This Way. 27 
Shutterbugs 29 
Stamps 30 
Some Fun 31 
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Editorial 
Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in 
.-.the worth and dignity of the individual; 
.-- high moral and spiritual values; 


...the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


..-the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


. +» free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


.-+ cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


_ We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted to 
the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens honestly 
differ on important public questions and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore 
believe that all sides of these problems shduld be impartially 
discussed in the schools and in classroom magazines, with deep 
respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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These modern Kodak Cameras get you every 
shot you want—indoors and outdoors, day and 
night, in black-and-white or in color, too. You’ll 
snap your friends at school, catch the tense 
moments at games, illustrate your term papers. 
See these Kodak Cameras at your dealer’s. 


F Kodak Duaflex Il Camera—Popular, 
4 double-lens camera with big hooded 
view finder. Takes 12—214 x 244 snaps 

per roll. Gets wonderful flash shots, 
too. Comes in two models. Kodak 
Duafiex II with fixed focus Kodet 
Lens, $14.50; with Kodar Lens which 
focuses for close-ups, and simple guide 
for different light conditions, $22.30. 
Accessory Flasholder, $4.25. 





Brownie Hawkeye Camera— 
Sturdy and handsome. Gets won- 
derful snaps. Big brilliant view 
finder. Gets flash pictures, too, 
indoors or out, day or night. 
Takes 12 shots to the roll. 
Brownie Hawkeye Cam- 
era, $7.20. Accessory 
Flasholder, $4.00. 





Prices include Federal Tax 
where applicable and are subject 
to change without notice. 





Kodak Pony 828 Camera—Smart 
miniature for Kodachrome, Kodacolor, 
and black-and-white films. Has //4.5 
lens and 1/200 shutter, $31.15. Kodak 
Pony 135 for Kodachrome and black- 
and-white films—same basic camera 
plus automatic film stop and counter, 
$35.75. Flasholder, $8.25. 


First choice of beginners and experts alike — 


genuine Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 


New, thrifty Duo-Pak holds two rolls of Kodak Verichrome 
Film for black-and-white snapshots. One for your camera 
—one for a spare. In the popular sizes 620, 120 and 127. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








































NEW MOVIES 


Wi Tops, don't miss. “iiGood. 
i Pair. Save your money. 


vvY“/“THE SWORD AND THE 
ROSE (RKO). Walt Disney’s latest live- 
action feature takes us straight back to 
the days when knights were bold. Lady 
Mary, the sister of England’s King 
Henry VIII, has set her heart on mar- 
rying a commoner, Charles Brandon 
(Richard Todd), even though reasons 
of state would have her wed the French 
Louis XII. Since the villainous Duke of 
Buckingham and the French Dauphin 
(crown prince) also have designs on the 
‘spirited princess, young Todd (last seen 
is Disney’s Robin Hood) runs _ into 
plenty of competition. But by some 
adroit trickery and even more adroit 
swordplay, he finally succeeds in making 
Mary his own. The story moves along 
swiftly and excitingly. Mark this as one 
you want to see. 


v~“BIG LEAGUER (M-G-M). This is 
an entertaining account of the annual 


rookie camp operated by Hans Lobert | 


for the New York Giants. Its purpose is 
to discover young talent for the Giants, 


recruiting players from-the high schools | 
and sand lots and giving them profes- | 


sional coaching. Those who pass the 
scrutiny of experienced players like Car] 
Hubbell, Al Campanis, Bob Trocolor 
and Tony Ravish—all of whom appear 
in this film—are given their chance to 
start in professional baseball. Big 
Leaguer was photographed at the camp 
itself in cooperation with the New York 
Giants. Edward G. Robinson gives a 
sturdy, believable performance as Hans 


Lobert-while Lobert himself stood on | 


the sidelines as technical adviser on the 
entire film. 


“““DANGEROUS CROSSING (20th 
Century-Fox). Jeanne Crain, just mar- 
ried, boards an ocean liner with her hus- 
band for their honeymoon cruise. Before 
the boat has left the harbor, however, 
the husband has disappeared. No one 
has seen him—and no one will even 


believe that he exists. Michael Rennie, | 


the ship’s doctor, soon suspects that 
something more sinister than a mere 
disappearance lies behind the increasing 
confusion that surrounds the girl. You'll 
catch your breath more than once as 
figures leap out and disappear suddenly 
on the fog-bound decks. 


CHECKLIST 

Drama: ““//Roman Holiday. ~vw/ 
War of the Worlds. “Sea Devils. 
“Spaceways. 

Comedy: “The Caddy. “Abbott 
& Costello Meet Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde. 

Musical: “~The Band Wagon. 
¥4ALIili. ~HSo This Is Love. 
Documentary: “Below the Sahara. 
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Sammy Baugh, probably the greatest passin’ man of all time was 
proud to put his name on this SpALpiNG Official Foot Ball. 


Here’s the ball to give you top-playing qualities . . . passing, kicking 
and general ball-handling. Made of fine quality leather it can really 
take punishment. Official in size and weight. 


OFFICIAL WITH AMERICA 





wear-proof...weather-proof... 


sure-shot 


BASKET BALL 


Outdoors or indoors SPALDING Rubber- 
covered basket balls withstand wear on 
roughest surfaces. Wide channel seams, 


raised pebbling, moisture-proof cover give 


you perfect grip and sure-shot control. Choice 
of 5 models—each the leader in its price field, 


each official in size and weight. 


The Champion of Passers! 
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Truce in Korea—the Summer’s Big News 


The biggest and best news this 
summer was the Korean truce. It 
was signed by the United Nations 
and Communist leaders at the mud- 
hut village of Panmunjom, South 
Korea. The date was July 27, the 
time 10:01 a.m. 

Tweive hours later all guns were 
silent in Korea. 

After three years and 32 days the 
bitter fighting was over. After two 
years of truce meetings, agreement 
had been reached. 

Fighting had raged across barren 
rocky mountains, muddy rice fields, 
thatch villages, modern cities. More 
than 25,000 Americans had died 
fighting under the U.N. flag. More 
than 100,000 other Americans had 
been wounded or injured. More than 
13,000 had been captured or were 
still missing. The U.S. had more 
troops in Korea than any other U.N. 
member. 

President Eisenhower greeted the 
news of the truce with prayers of 
thanksgiving. But he warned our 
country that the U.N. had won a 
truce on only one battlefield—not 
peace in the world. 

“We may not now relax our 
guard,” the President said. “We and 
our U.N. allies must be vigilant* in 
the face of any Communist threat.” 


Will Korea be forced to remain. . 





Boston Post 


Operation Big Switch Begins 

On August 5 Operation Big 
Switch began. That was the U.N. 
name for the exchange of all war 
prisoners held by both sides. 

Under the truce, all prisoners who 
wanted to go home were to be re- 
turned within 60 days. The U.N. 
agreed to turn over 69,000 North 
Korean and 5,000 Chinese prisoners. 
The Communists agreed to return 
12,763 Allied prisoners. Of these, 
8,186 were South Koreans and 3,313 
were Americans; the rest were from 
other U.N. countries. 


BADLY TREATED 


The first Americans to return were 
weary and ill. Almost all were under- 
nourished, thin, and weak. Many 
had to be helped down from trucks. 
They said that they had been badly 
treated as prisoners. 

During the winter of 1950-51, re- 
ported one, about 2,000 Americans 
died in forced marches or died of 
neglect. Others reported that they 
received poor medical care and were 
fed starvation diets. 

Some American prisoners said the 
Communists were holding back 
more Americans. The Communists 
had sentenced them to a year in 
prison on trumped up charges such 
as “threatening the peace.” 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles warned the Communists: 
The U.S. will hold back Communist 
prisoners if you continue to hold 
back any Americans. 


WON’T GO BACK 


Operation Big Switch is now 
nearly over. Not all of the Commu- 
nist prisoners held by the U.N. were 
willing to go home. About 14,500 
Chinese and 7,800 North Koreans re- 
fused to go back to their Communist- 
run lands. For the time being, they 
have been turned over to a “care- 
taker” team run by Switzerland, 
Sweden, India, Czechoslovakia, Po- 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 


land. And another 27,000 North Ko- 
rean prisoners were set free last 
June by President Syngman Rhee of 
South Korea. 


U.$.-South Korean Treaty 

President Rhee set the North 
Koreans free in protest against the 
truce. He did not believe the truce 
terms went far enough. He de- 
manded that all Chinese Commu- 
nists be withdrawn from Korea at 
once. He said that North and South 
Korea must become united as a free 
and independent nation. And he 
asked that the U.S. sign a treaty 
with Korea—to help defend Korea 
from attack. 

After the Korean truce was signed, 
the U.S. and South Korea did sign 
a defense treaty. The treaty pledges 
the U.S. to come to South Korea’s 
aid if it is ever attacked again by 
Communist armies. And the U.S. 
promises to try to help unite Korea. 

The 16 U.N. member nations 
which had forces in Korea also 
signed a pledge to resist attack there. 
They promised to fight as one in the 
face of any new Communist in- 
vasion. 


What Comes Next in Korea? 

U.S. General Mark W. Clark, U.N. 
Supreme Commander, returned to 
the U.S. soon after the truce was 
signed. “The truce is an agreement 
that both sides will stop firing,” he 
explained. “But it does not mean 
that we have brought peace to that 
troubled part of the world. That is 
up to the Korean peace conference.” 

The U.N. and the Communists 
have agreed to begin a peace con- 
ference on Korea before October 26. 
This series of talks is scheduled to 
last not more than 90 days. Both 
sides will discuss how North and 
South Korea can be united and other 
problems facing Korea. 

(Next week in Junior Scholastic: 
How Korea was divided, how the 
war started, and Korea’s troubled 
future. ) 
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East Germans Rebel 
Against Communists 


East Germans are fed up with 
their Communist rulers. This sum- 
mer they showed the whole world 
that they had had enough. They 
rioted, went on strike, and defied 
their rulers. 

Since the end of World War II, 
Germany has been split in two. East 
Germany is run by the Russians. 
West Germany is lined up with the 
free world. The former capital, Ber- 
lin, lies in East Germany, but it, too, 
is split between the East and West. 

The East Germans hate their 
Communist rulers. They work long 
hours for small pay. The price of 
goods has soared. Food has run 
short. Every East German lives in 
constant fear that the Communist 
secret police will arrest him. 

On June 17 thousands of East Ber- 
lin workers began to riot against 
their masters. They surged through 
the streets, ripping down Commun- 
ist flags, insulting Communist lead- 
ers, attacking Communist police. 
They shouted “We want free elec- 
tions.” 

Riots and strikes broke out else- 
where in East Germany. Other dis- 
orders rocked Communist-run Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 

Russian tanks and soldiers moved 
into Berlin to put down the riots. 
They killed and injured dozens of 
rioters and jailed thousands more. 


U. S. OFFERS FOOD 

The West was quick to cash in on 
the Reds’ troubles in Germany. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower offered to give 
away $15,000,000 worth of American 
food to the hungry people of East 
Germany. The Russians refused to 
accept the food. But the Americans 
brushed aside the Russians’ refusal. 
We sent thousands of tons of food 
into West Berlin, telling the East 
Germans to come and get it. 

And they did come—in hundreds 
of thousands. During the first week, 
we handed out more than a million 
food packages to East Germans. The 
Communists arrested East Germans 
who tried to cross the border into 
West Berlin. They seized the par- 
cels which East Berliners brought 
back. But still the East Germans 
came. Our free food parcels have 
done more than bullets could to 
smash the Communists’ grip on East- 
ern Germany. 





UP AND UP goes the U. S. population. it has now reached more than 160 million. 
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In Washington a huge electric “clock” ticks off the growth of our population. 
There’s one birth in the U. S. every eight seconds; one death every 21 seconds; 
one immigrant every two minutes, and one emigrant every 17 minutes. This averages 
out to an increase of one American every 12 seconds of the day. 


U.S. SENATE LOSES 
TWO FINE MEMBERS 


The United States has lost one of 
its great leaders. Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio died of cancer July 31. 
Many people thought him the most 
important man in the U. S. Senate. 

Senator Taft was often called “Mr. 
Republican.” He got the name be- 
cause he had long been one of the 
Republican party’s top leaders. 

Robert A. Taft’s grandfather was 
a Cabinet member. His father was 
President of the United States and 
later Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. When Bob Taft was 12, he 
said he wanted to become Chief 
Justice. Later he changed his mind 
and decided he wanted to be Presi- 
dent. He tried three times—in 1940, 
1948, and 1952. But each time the 
Republican convention refused to 
nominate him. 

In 1952 he nearly won the Repub- 
licans’ nomination for President. But 
he was narrowly defeated by Dwight 
Eisenhower. Taft showed himself to 
be a good loser. He fought to win 
the election for his rival. Then he 
became the President’s closest ad- 
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viser. President Eisenhower called 
Bob Taft one of the Senate’s “lead- 
ing members of all time.” 

Another Republican Senator died 
in July. He was Charles W. Tobey 
of New Hampshire, who had been 
in the Senate since 1939. To most 
Americans he was best known as one 
of the members of the televised Sen- 
ate investigations into crime in 1951. 


Russia’s No. 2 Man Fired, 
Arrested, Accused of Treason 


Russia's No. 2 leader was booted 
out of his job this summer. He was 
Lavrenti Beria, for 15 years head of 
Russia’s dreaded secret police. Beria 
was arrested to be tried for treason. 

When Dictator Stalin died in 
March, three Russian leaders took 
over his job. Georgi Malenkov be- 
came No. 1 man. Beria became No. 
2. And Molotov, the foreign min- 
ister, became No. 3. 

Beria was enormously powerful. 
He had a uniformed police of about 
half a million men under him. And 
he had millions of secret agents spy- 
ing for him in the army, the govern- 
ment, on-farms, and in factories. 

Beria sent millions of people to 
their death or to slave labor camps. 

What does Beria’s fall mean? Most 
people agree it proves Russian lead- 


ers are fighting among themselves. ° 


Probably Malenkov got rid of Beria 
because he feared him. But will 
Malenkov and his friends be able to 
keep their own jobs? Will there be 
changes in the way they treat the 
people? We can only wait and see. 
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News in a Nutshell 











The U.S. has opened its first 
national monument honoring a 
Negro—George Washington Carver. 
The monument, consisting of a statue 
and farm, stands at Carver's birth- 
place in Missouri. Born a slave, 
Carver became one of our most fa- 
mous scientists. He believed there 
was no such thing as a _ waste 
product, and his discoveries in- 
cluded ways to get ink from pea- 
nuts, paste from sweet potatoes, and 
paving blocks from cotton. 


Cross-country telephone calls in 


half the time—that’s what Bell Tele- 


phone’s latest invention, called the 
Translator, is getting for us. The 
Translator is an electronic*® device. 
An operator uses it to dial cross- 
country calls. The Translator selects 
the most direct and fastest route. It 
does the job in a fraction of a second. 


Thanks to a law recently passed 
by Congress, 214,000 extra refugees, 
orphans, and other aliens will be 
coming to the U.S. in the next three 
years. Many of them have escaped 
from countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. They will come to the U:S., as 
President Eisenhower has said, “to 
find peace and work, to build for 
themselves new homes in freedom.” 


Jet planes are shrinking the 
world. Last month an Air Force 
B-47 jet bomber flew from Labrador 
to England in 4 hours, 14 minutes. 
A week later it flew non-stop from 
England to Florida in 9 hours, 53 
minutes. This flight of 4,450 miles 
was the longest non-stop jet flight 
on record. And a Sabre jet fighter 
has set a new world speed record of 
715.7 m.p.h. It travels a mile in the 
time you take to count to five. 


i Science News Nt 


Highest Mountain Scaled 


Mount Everest has been con- 
quered. This summer, mountaineers 
scored their greatest triumph over 
nature when they reached the top 
of the 29,610-foot-high mountain. 

Everest is the highest mountain in 
the world. Climbers first tried to 
reach its peak more than 30 years 
ago. Since then mountaineers from 
many countries have tried to climb 
it. At least 16 have died on its slopes. 

Last May a British expedition 
launched a “coronation year” attack 
on the mountain. It contained 395 
men, many of them there to carry 
supplies from camp to camp as the 
climbers moved up toward the peak. 

When the climbers had reached 
27,800 feet up, two of them were 
chosen to try to reach the top. They 
came within 50 feet, then were 
forced back by winds and snow. 
Three days later, two more climbers 
set out. They were Edmund Hillary, 
a beekeeper from New Zealand, and 
Tenzing Norkey, a native guide who 
has lived near the Himalaya moun- 
tains all his life. 

After climbing hard for five hours, 
they reached the top. The 30-year 
battle to conquer Everest had been 
won. 


Drought Hits Five States 


Drought has struck the southwest- 
ern U.S. in New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Texas. Kansas and Oklahoma 
have also been hit. 

For the fourth year in succession, 
there has not been enough rain in 
those states. The top soil is crum- 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 


bling into dust. Farm land has 
turned into desert. 

Experts say that men are partly 
to blame for the ruined land. That 
is because they have cultivated it too 
heavily in the last few years. They 
have grown wheat and cotton on 
land which should have been used 
only to feed cattle. They have 
planted the same crops year after 
year on the same piece of land. In 
other areas they have put more 
cattle out to graze than they should 
have done. 

The result was that the soil lost 
much of its richness. Then when the 
water supply failed, the weakened 
soil crumbled intu dust. Many crops 
have failed. Cattle have had to be 
moved to richer areas. About half 
the farm workers have left ,with 
them. The others have stayed on 
their land, waiting and praying for 
rain to save their farms. 


Color TV Soon 


Next year we'll be seeing tele- 
vision in color. Last month plans 
were announced to test a new color 
TV system. The new color scheme 
was invented by all the major TV 
networks, working together. 

Special sets will be needed to re- 
ceive TV programs in color. They 
will probably cost $800 to $1,000 
each, and will have 14-inch screens. 
The color telecasts will come through 
in black and white on present sets. 

The new color telecasts will be 
tested on the CBS network between 
September and December. You'll be 
able to see these telecasts in black 
and white. TV makers expect to 
have color TV sets in the shops some 
time next year. By then there should 
be numerous color telecasts. 





THE SHRINKING ATLANTIC —AS A UNITED STATES JET BOMBER SETS A NEW RECORD FOR THE CROSSING 
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THE SHRINKING ATLANTIC: Another B-47 recently set a rec- 
ord by flying 2,925 miles—from Maine to England—in 4 


New York Times maps 


hours, 45 minutes. The maps show how advances in aviation 
bring the United States “closer” to other parts of the world. 
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First of a new series of articles 


What’s 


SceNE: A group of several students 
talking in a gorridor of Central 
Junior High. 

Time: Right after a class meeting 
in which the students nominated 
four candidates for president of the 
8th grade. 

Bass Corpin: Pat Wylie would 
be absolutely the best class presi- 
dent the eighth grade could elect. 

Nick -FaNELLI: Aw—who wants 
a girl for president? I say we should 
all get behind Dick Fletcher. 

Pere WiiuiaMs: But Dick’s go- 
ing to be too busy with football this 
fall. We need someone who can 
give more time to the job. 

Pat Munro: Like Mary Hull. 
And she’s hard-working, too. Re- 
member she got the best average in 
class last year. 

Does this discussion sound famil- 
iar to you? Central Junior High is 
not very different from your school. 
Class election time in any school 
is a time for argument and discus- 
sion. Everyone has a favorite can- 
didate. Everyone is eager to boost 
his choice. 

It’s like that all over our country. 
Every voter is free to make up his 
own mind. What's more, we have 
the right to make up our minds 
about many other things, too. Every 
day, from the time you get up till 
the time you go to bed, you make 





“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” The Declaration of Indep@nd- 
ence, 1776. 


countless decisions. Sometimes you 
make them in the flash of a second; 
sometimes you put a lot of thought 
into them. 

The point is this: The people of 
a free country have the right to make 
choices, to make decisions. They 
are free to act upon their decisions. 
They must, of course, consider the 
rights of other persons. Otherwise 
they will be hurting the freedom of 
those persons. 

Some of us dont give much 
thought to this great freedom we 
have. To us it’s as natural as the air 
we breathe. But in some countries 
people do not have this freedom. If 
they do think for themselves, they’re 
not allowed to act on-their decisions. 
Sometimes it’s even worse than that; 
they have been taught not to think 
for themselves. These people have 
been taught to_believe only what 
their leaders tell them is true. 


THE PAVLOV STORY 


Maybe you find this hard to be- 
lieve. You say to yourself that every- 
one can think for himself if he wants 
to. But this is not true. For example, 
the Russian Communists have found 
a way to stop people thinking for 
themselves. They learned how to 
do that about 35 years ago from a 
great scientist named Pavlov. 

Pavlov became famous for his 
experiments with dogs. He found 
that a dog could be made to react 
to false signals as if they were true 
ones. Here’s how Pavlov went to 
work. 

He kept a dog hungry. Then, 
when he placed meat before the 
hungry dog, its mouth began to 
water. Time after time Pavlov put 
meat before the hungry dog. And 
each time he put the meat. there, 





the Difference to Me? 





Pavlov rang a bell. Whenever the 
dog saw food, he heard a bell ring. 
The dog came to believe that the 
sound of a bell meant food. 

One day after many such tests 
Pavlov just rang the bell without 
putting any meat before the dog. 
But as soon as the dog heard the 
bell, his mouth began to water. The 
bell and the meat had come to 
mean the same thing to him — food, 
In other words he reacted to a false 
signal (the bell) as if it were a tru 


‘signal (the meat). . 


The Communists use Pavlov’s 
methods on their people. They tell 
their people lies all the time until 
the people come to believe that 
these lies are the truth. One of 
these lies is that communism means 
freedom. Many Russians think they 
are free, just as the dog thinks it’s 
going to get food when it hears the 
belle But the Russians aren’t really 
free, just as the dog isn’t really go- 
ing to get any food. Russians have 
been trained to think only what 
their leaders tell them to think. 
They can’t think for themselves. 
And they are always forced to do 
what their leaders want them to do. 
That is one big difference between 
communism and freedom, 

Under freedom every man has 
the right to call his soul his own. 
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GREENLAND... 
Air-age Island 


WENTY hours from California to 

Paris!* That's how quickly U. S. 
test pilots covered the distance in 
a giant DC-6B last summer. A few 
days earlier a huge Scandinavian 
airliner had flown from Europe to 
Japan in just over two days. And 
neither of these planes was a jet. 
They made their trips so quickly be- 
cause they took the shortest routes 
they could. Both routes lay across 
the Arctic, the top of the world. 

The biggest piece of land in the 
Arctic is Greenland. It has become 
very important in this modern air 
age. To see why, take a piece of 
string and measure the distances on 
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Many of the shortest airplane routes 
lead far north, over the Arctic—and over 
Greenland. The airplane is bringing 
Greenland into the modern world. 

This kind of map is called a polar 
projection. If you peeled this area off a 
globe and laid it out flat, it would look 
like this map. 

Measure long distances on a globe 





a globe. You'll see that Greenland 
lies‘on the shortest route between 
the U. S. and northern Europe. You'll 
also see that it lies on a short cut 
from Europe to Japan. 

Fr a long time few planes could 
make use of this short cut across the 
Arctic. There were no bases where 
they could land, and pilots were 
afraid they'd run out of fuel on the 
way. But during the past few years 
U. S. engineers have been building a 
huge air base at Thule (pronounced 
THOOL-ee). Thule is only 910 miles 
from the North Pole. At present the 
base is being used mainly by the U.S. 
Air Force. But in a few years Thule 


Junior Scholastic map 


with a string. You will see that often 
the shortest route lies over the North 
Pole or South Pole. That is because the 
circumference of the earth grows smaller 
as you approach the poles. 

Those are the reasons why we have 
used a polar projection for this map. It 
shows the true relation of Greenland to 
the rest of the world in the air age. 


may become a huge international air 
base used by planes from many 
countries, 

The U. S. has been able to build 
the Thule base because Greenland 
belongs to Denmark, and the Danes 
are our friends. Greenland used to 
be just a Danish colony. But the 
Danes know that Greenland is be- 
coming,more and more important. 
So last summer they made Green- 
land a county of Denmark. (That's 
like what we'd be doing if Hawaii 
became a state.) 

Greenland is five times bigger than 
Denmark. If you moved it to the 
U. S., it would cover the whole area 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Mississippi River. It used to be called 
the biggest island in the world. But 
today scientists are not sure if it is 
one island or three. 

Five sixths of Greenland lies un- 
derneath a vast icecap two miles 
thick. And no one knows what lies 
underneath the ice. A group of sci- 
entists recently explored Greenland 
by taking soundings through the ice. 
They think that it may be made of 
three separate islands, all covered by 
the same layer of ice. 


ICEBERGS BREAK OFF 


Occasionally pieces of the icecap 
break off in colossal lumps up to half 
a mile long and 300 feet high. They 
become icebergs, which drift across 
the Arctic seas. On their way to the 
open sea they have to push their way 
past the mountains and rocky islands. 
Many of these mountains are more 
than 6,000 feet high. They tower up 
all round Greenland’s coast. Between 
these mountain narrow fingers of 
water poke their way inland. These 
narrow gulfs are called fiords. 

Greenlanders have always built 
their settlements by the fiords. As far 
as we know, the first people arrived 
in Greenland more than a thousand 
years ago. They came from North 
America, crossing to Greenland in 
tiny boats. These people were Eski- 
mos, short, stocky people, with small 
flat noses, brown skins, and straight 
black hair. They landed on the coast 
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of Greenland near what today is 
Thule. Then they moved out until, 
eventually, they encircled the whole 
of Greenland. 

The Eskimos made their living by 
hunting seals. They used sealskin to 
make their clothes, their tents, their 
boats. They used blubber to light 
their lamps, and seal meat for food. 
Without seals the Eskimos would 
never have been able to keep alive. 
Greenland is a cold, stern land. The 
name itself is misleading, for there 
is very little green coloring on the 
island. 


FIRST DANES ARRIVE 


Today there are few pure-blooded 
Eskimos left in Greenland. About 
200 years ago white men from Den- 
mark started arriving in Greenland. 
These Danes and others who came 
after them married Eskimos, and 
over the years a new race of people 
grew up. These people are Green- 
landers. 

Greenland is not a rich region, for 
little of the land can be used. Some 
of the 22,000 people live in tiny set- 
tlements which contain only a few 
hunting families. Others live in small 
towns with more than 1,000 people. 
There are only about a dozen of 
these larger settlements, most of 
them on the island’s west coast. 
There the fishing grounds are good 
and the land less barren. 


HOUSES ARE MODERN 


One town looks like another. The 
red and yellow houses afe built of 
wood shipped from Denmark. Most 
of the houses have a kitchen and 
living room on the ground floor, and 
one or two bedrooms above. In the 
old days a whole family used to sleep 
in the same bed. Today each mem- 
ber of the family has his own bed. 
The rest of the furnishing is equally 
up-to-date. An average house has its 
sofa, armchairs, desk, bookshelves, 
radio, and electric light. 

Outside the house, as well as in- 
side, the Greenlanders have changed 
a lot since early Eskimo days. One 
big reason for the change was the 
disappearance of the seals. In north- 
ern Greenland there are still some 
seals left. Here the people are hunters 
and live much as their ancestors did. 
In the south most of the Greenlanders 
are fishermen. There are few farmers 
because little of the land is fertile. 
The people live as fishermen do in 
other parts of the world. They leave 
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Greenlanders in kayaks paddle past a big iceberg on its way out to sea. 


the harbor in motor boats instead of 
the old-fashioned kayaks. Instead of 
sealskin clothes, they wear long, rub- 
ber boots, oilskins and sou’ westers. 
They set out for one of the best cod 
and salmon fishing grounds in the 
world. 

Life has changed for the women, 
too. In the old days Greenland women 
spent their time cooking, and making 
clothes out of seal skins. Today they 
have been taught to do other jobs. 
Many are shop assistants, clerks, 
dressmakers, or nurses. 

The Danes have tried hard to 
modernize the lives of the Green- 
landers. They have taught them to 
read and write. They have taught 
them to take up professions such as 
teaching and accounting. They have 
also trained the Greenlanders to run 
their own government. 

But the Danes don't allow the 
Greenlanders complete freedom. 
They don’t allow the people to leave 
Greenland and travel abroad. And 
they don’t allow foreigners to mix 
with the Greenlanders. No tourists 
or traders can enter Greenland. 
Explorers and scientists can land on 
the island only if their government 
thas got permission from Denmark. 

Why are the Danes so anxious to 


keep foreigners away from the Green- 
landers? These are two reasons: 

1. Greenlanders are a simple peo- 
ple. Dishonest foreign traders would 
find it easy to swindle them. 

2. Greenlanders catch white men’s 
diseases very easily. They have not 
mixed with white men enough to 
build up resistance to their diseases. 
During World War II one foreign 
soldier there came down with 
measles. The Greenlanders caught 
measles so badly that it looked as if 
they might all be wiped out. 


AIR AGE TO STAY 


But it looks as if the Danes won't 
be able to keep Greenland cut off 
from the rest of the world. The air 
age has come to stay. And one of the 
places it will stay is Greenland. 

Recently a delegation from Thule 
went to Denmark to complain about 
the U. S. base. The planes made too 
much noise, they said. The hundred 
people of Thule couldn’t get to sleep 
at night. More important still, the 
planes were scaring away the fish, 
seals, and walrus. So the people of 
Thule wanted to move away from 
the air base and go farther north. 
And they’re already the northern- 
most township in the world! 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


How We Live in GREENLAND 


By HELGA HOLM 


I you look at my picture you'll see 

that I’m wearing the national cos- 
tume of my country. All the clothes 
are made from the skins of seals. 
The boots are called kamikker in 
Greenlandic. They are made from 
tanned sealskin and decorated with 
strips of white embroidery. The 
trousers are also made from sealskin, 
with the hairy side showing. They 
have strips of white and red skin 
sewn in front of the thighs. Around 
my neck I have a collar made of 
thousands of beads in many differ- 
ent colors. 

It takes a long time — several 
months—to make such a dress. We 
wear it on special festival occasions 
such as Christmas and Easter, con- 
firmations and weddings. 

Now we usually dress much as 
you do. Nearly all our clothes used 
to be made from sealskin. This is no 
longer so because the seals are dying 
out. But most of the people in 
Greenland still live by fishing. They 





Helga is 15 and lives in Godthaab. 


As told to HELGE CHRISTENSEN 


catch cod, salmon, and catfish which 
is then dried and sent to Italy and 
Spain and other countries in South- 
ern Europe. 

There are many fishermen in God- 
thaab, which is the town where I 
live. It is the biggest town in Green- 
land, although it contains only about 
1,500 people. 


I'M GOING TO DENMARK 


We have no cars, or big houses 
made of stone, or railways or trams, 
such as I have seen in movies and 
books. I'd like to see these modern 
inventions very much and I hope to 
in a few years’ time when I go to 
Denmark. I want to go there to learn 
to be a nurse. When I've finished my 
training, I shall come back to Green- 
land because we don’t have enough 
nurses. 

Of course, I shall need to under- 
stand Danish when I go to Denmark 
so I study hard to learn it. It is my 
best subject in school. I also work 
hard at Danish because I like to 
read and there are very few books 
written in Greenlandic. But thou- 
sands of books are printed every 
year in Danish. 


GOING TO SCHOOL 


I have to be at school every day 
at eight so I get up at seven. Then 
I help my mother with the break- 
fast which consists of porridge, 
bread, and coffee. We have no cows 
in the part of Greenland where I 
live, so we have no milk. After 
breakfast I go to school, which is 
not far from home, and it takes me 
only ten minutes to walk. I stay at 
school all morning. Then in the 
afternoon I go to my job with a 
Danish family. My job is to play 
with their two small children. I get 
15 crowns a month for the job. That 
is about two dollars. 


At six o'clock I go home for din- 
ner. Sometimes we have boiled seal- 
meat. It is my favorite dish. 

Our home is a little wooden house 
which my father built himself. He is 
a bookbinder. I live there with my 
parents and brother and elder sister. 
We have a living room, a dining 
room, a kitchen, and a bedroom. We 
have only one bedroom because we 
all sleep in the same room to keep 
warm. It is very cold outside for 
most of the year. 

In the evening I read or sew. I like 
sewing very much and often help 
my mother who makes dresses for 
other people. I am 15 and a Girl 
Scout. In winter when the weather 
is cold and stormy I spend my spare 
time skiing and sledding. 

Until a few years ago we Green- 
landers had to make up most of 
our pleasures for ourselves. But in 
the past few years we have got many 
of the entertainments you are used 
to. We have a broadcasting station, 





Helga wears costume she made herself, 

















a Danish and Greenlandic daily 
newspaper, and a movie theatre. 
You can’t imagine how much these 
new pleasures mean to us. We are 
able to listen to music and lectures, 
and in our papers we get news from 
all parts of the world. In the movies 
which I sometimes see with my 
parents we learn how people live in 
other countries; so we no longer feel 
like a small country cut off from 
the rest of the world. 

Because I like to know how chil- 
dren live in other countries I would 
like to hear from some of you. I can- 
not write English or read it, but I 
know persons who can. So if any of 
you write to me I'll get your letters 
translated, but I could not answer 
any letters. My address is: God- 
thaab, Greenland. 


By HOLBOELL LYNGE 


WAS born 14 years ago on a little 

coast schooner. It was called the 
Holboell, and I was named after it. 
I live in the town of Godthaab. It 
is by the sea, so we all spend a lot 
of time on the water. I often go out 
in my kayak to fish. A kayak is a 
boat made of sealskin stretched tight 
over a frame. It is very strong and 
easy to paddle. In summer I often 
paddle into the fiords to catch sal- 
mon trout. When I have caught ten 
of them, my grandmother helps me 
to smoke them in an old barrel. This 
helps preserve them, and we can 
store them for later use. 

I like to hunt as well as fish. I 
got my rifle when I was 10, and on 
the first day I shot seven ptarmigan*. 
I also hunt other birds called auk*. 
These two kinds of birds and cod- 
fish are our main food, but some- 
times the whalers come in with 
whales and walrus and then we have 
happy days. We fry or boil the 
meat, but the whaleskin, which is 
called mattak, we eat uncooked. It 
tastes marvelous—just like hazel nuts. 

In summer the days are long and 
the nights short. We have summer 
from the end of May to September. 
The rest of the year is winter be- 
cause in Greenland we have no 
spring or autumn. As soon as the 
snow has melted, the flowers peep 
out in the mountains and the snow 
Sparrows start to sing. 

All the year round, even when the 
snow has melted, icebergs of many 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 





strange shapes and beautiful colors 
pass along our coasts. Some of them 
are bigger than our school. Some- 
times these icebergs carry icebears 
or seals on them. A few days ago 
my uncle shot a seal which was 
sleeping on an iceberg and we had 
seal liver for dinner. It tastes even 
better than chocolate. 

I like summer particularly because 
I am interested in nature, especially 
in Arctic flowers and birds. Another 
of my hobbies is stamp collecting. 
In winter my main pleasure is play- 
ing football out in the snow. I don’t 
get much time to do this though be- 
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Holboell was named for a ship. 





X Christensen photos 
Houses look like this in Greenland. Even in summer there is snow on mountains. 


cause I go to school in the morning 
and work in the afternoon. 

My father is a teacher and he was 
my teacher in the first two classes 
at school. But he is not my teacher 
any more. I go to school every day 
at eight and I am learning Green- 
landic, Danish, English, arithmetic, 
zoology, and geography. I find 
geography most interesting because 
I like to read about foreign coun- 
tries. When I have finished school 
here I intend to go to Denmark to 
learn how to be a telegraphist* like 
my sister Henriette, who is 22. But 
I'll need money for this education. 
So I work for two hours every after- 
noon as a messenger for the Danish 
newspaper in Godthaab. When I 
come home from the newspaper, I 
do my homework. Then it’s time for 
football .out in the snow. 

I should like to hear from some 
U.S. boys and girls, but I could an- 
swer only a few letters. My address 
is Godthaab, Greenland. 


About these Interviews 


The stories of Helga and Holboell 
arrived in our office after considerable 
delay. A Danish newspaper editor in 
Greenland prepared them for Junior 
Scholastic. He mailed the stories and 
photos, sending them by ship. But the 
ship Amdrup burst into flames and sank 
near the coast of Norway. The stories 
and photos were destroyed. So the 
editor had to start all over again. Then 
the stories were delayed—this time be- 


_cause there was so much ice that no 


mail could be sent out. 
Finally the stories arrived—and here 
they are. We hope you like them. 
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He thought he had prepared his defenses so carefully that the ant army 
could not get through, Then it began to look as if he were wrong 


Leiningen Versus the Ants 


“| PNLESS they change _ their 
course, and there’s no reason 
why they, should, they'll reach your 
plantation in two days at the latest.” 
Leiningen sucked placidly at a 
huge cigar and for a few seconds 
gazed at the agitated District Com- 
missioner. 

“Decent of you,” he murmured, 
“paddling all this way just to give 
me the warning. But you're joking 
of course when you say I must get 
out of here. Why, even a herd of 
dinosaurs couldn’t drive me from 
this plantation of mine.” 

The Brazilian official threw up 
lean and lanky arms. “Leiningen,” he 
shouted. “You're insane! They're not 
creatures you can fight—they're an 
elemental—an ‘act of God!’ Ten 
miles long, two miles wide—ants, 
nothing but ants! And every single 
one of them a fiend. I tell you if you 
don’t clear out at once there'll be 
nothing left of you but a skeleton 
picked as clean as your own planta- 
tion.” 

Leiningen grinned. “I'm not a 
coward; I’m not going to run for it 
because some ants are on the way. 
And don’t think I’m the kind of fool 
who tries to fend off lightning with 
his fists, either. I use my intelligence, 
old man. When I began this model 
farm and plantation three years 
ago, I took into account all that 
could possibly happen to it. And 
now I'm ready for everything—in- 
cluding your ants.” 

The Brazilian rose heavily to his 
feet. “You don’t know these ants!” 

Leiningen accompanied him down 
to the river. Long after the launch 
had disappeared round the bend, 
Leiningen thought he could still 
hear that dimming, imploring voice. 
“You don’t know them, I tell you! 
You don’t know them!” 

But the reported enemy was by 
no means unfamiliar to the planter. 

This story is reprinted by permission of 


the author. It first appeared in the De- 
cember, 1938, issue of Esquire. 


Part | of an exciting story by CARL STEPHENSON 


Before he started work on his set- 
tlement, he had lived long enough 
in the cquntry to see for himself 
the fearful devastations sometimes 
worked by these hungry insects. 
But since then he had planned 
measures of defense, and these, he 
was convinced, were in every way 


adequate. 
That same evening, however, 
Leiningen called his workers to- 


gether. He had no intention of wait- 
ing till the news reached their ears 
from other sources. Most of them 
had been born in the district; the 
cry “The ants are coming!” was to 
them a signal for instant, panic- 
stricken flight, a jump for life itself. 

But so great was the Indians’ trust 
in Leiningen, in Leiningen’s word, 
and in Leiningen’s wisdom, that 
they received his curt tidings, and 
his orders for the coming struggle, 
with calmness. The ants were indeed 
mighty, but not so mighty as the 
boss. Let them come! 

They’ came at noon the second 
day. Their approach was announced 
by the wild unrest of the horses, 
scarcely controllable now either in 
stall or under rider. It was an- 
nounced by a stampede by animals, 
timid and savage, hurtling past each 
other; jaguars and pumas, bulky 
tapirs, fleet kinkajous, maddened 
herds of cattle, heads lowered, nos- 
trils snorting, rushing through tribes 
of chattering monkeys. 

Pell-mell they swarmed down the 
hill to the plantation, scattered right 
and left before the barrier of the 
water-filled ditch, then sped on- 
wards to the river, where, again 
hindered, they fled along its bank. 

This water-filled ditch was one 
of the defense measures which 
Leiningen had prepared. It encir- 
cled three sides of the plantation like 
a huge horseshoe. Twelve feet 
across, but not very. deep, when dry 
it could hardly be described as an 


obstacle to either man or beast. 
But the ends of the “horseshoe” ran 
into the river which formed the 
northern boundary, and fourth side, 
of the plantation. At the end nearer 
the house and outbuildings in the 
middle of the plantation, Leiningen 
had built a dam by means of which 
water from the river could be di- 
verted into the ditch. 

So now, by opening the dam, he 
was able to fling an imposing circle 
of water around the’ plantation like 
the moat around a medieval city. 
Unless the ants were clever enough 
to build rafts, they had no hope of 
reaching the plantation. 


Wan awaiting the arrival of the 
ants, Leiningen made a further im- 
provement. The western section of 
the ditch ran along the edge of a 
wood, and the branches of some 
great trees reached over the water. 
Leiningen now had them cut off so 
that ants could not descend from 
them within the “moat.” 

Finally, he made a careful in- 
spection of the “inner moat’—a 
smaller ditch lined with concrete. 
It extended around the hill on which 
stood the ranch house, barns, stables 
and other buildings. Into this con- 
crete ditch emptied the inflow pipes 
from three great gasoline tanks. If 
by some miracle the-ants managed 
to cross the water and reach the 
plantation, the gasoline ditch would 
protect the men. Such, at least, was 
Leiningen’s opinion. 

He stationed his men at irregular 
distances along the water ditch, the 
first line of defense. Then he lay 
down in his hammock and puffed 
drowsily away at his pipe until a 
peon [farm worker] came with the 
report that the ants had been seen 
far away in the south. 

Leiningen mounted his horse and 
rode leisurely in that direction. 
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It was a sight one could never 
forget. Over the range of hills crept 
a darkening hem, ever longer and 
broader, until the shadow spread 
across the slope from east to west, 
then downwards, downwards, un- 
cannily swift, and all the grass and 
plants were being mown as by a 
giant sickle, leaving only the vast 
shadow moving nearer. 

When Leiningen’s men, behind 
their barrier of water, saw the ap- 
proach of the long-expected foe, 
they gave vent to their suspense in 
screams. As the distance began to 
lessen between the ants and the 
water ditch, they grew silent. 

Even Leiningen could not free 


‘himself from a feeling of uneasiness. 


Yonder were thousands of millions 
of greedy jaws bearing down upon 
him and only a narrow ditch lay 
between him and his men and being 
gnawed to the bones. The planter’s 
chin jutted; they hadn't got him 
yet, and they never would. 

The hostile army was approach- 
ing in perfect formation. Along a 
front that moved forward as uni- 
formly as a straight line, the ants 
drew nearer and nearer to the 
water-ditch. Then, when they 









































learned through their scouts the 
nature of the obstacle, the two out- 
lying wings of the army separated 
from the main body and marched 
down the western and eastern sides 
of the ditch. 

It took over an hour for the wings 
to reach the “horseshoe” ends of 
the ditch, only to find these ran 
into the great river. Through some 
kind of secret message, the report 
must then have flashed very swiftly 
indeed along the entire enemy line. 
And Leiningen, riding along his side 
of the ditch, noticed that for sonje 
unknown reason the news had its 
greatest effect on the southern front, 
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where the main army was massed. 

An immense flood of ants, about 
-a hundred yards in width, was pour- 
ing in a glimmering-black waterfall 
down the far slope of the ditch. 
Many thousands were already 
drowning in the sluggish flow, but 
they were followed by troop after 
troop, who clambered over their 
sinking comrades. 

Crowds of ants were being car- 
ried away by the current into the 
middle of the ditch, where gradually 
they broke apart and then vanished 
below the surface. Nevertheless, the 
wavering, floundering hundred-yafd 
front was slowly advancing. 

Near Leiningen a few mounted 
herdsmen awaited his orders. He 
sent one to the weir [{[dam]—the 
river must be dammed more strongly 
to increase the speed and power of 
the water running through the ditch. 
A second peon was dispatched to 
the outhouses to bring spades and 
gasoline sprinklers. 


Wren supplies reached Leinin- 
gen the invaders were halfway over. 
But such, indeed, was his confidence 
that the Indians forgot their fear of 
the peril only a yard or two away; 
under the planter’s supérvision, they 
began’ feverishly digging up to the 
edge of the bank and throwing clods 
of earth and spadefuls of sand into 
the midst of the hostile fleet. 

The gasoline sprinklers were also 
brought into action. Streams of evil- 
smelling oil now soared and fell 
over an enemy already in disorder. 

Suddenly Leiningen noticed that 
the ants were now attacking along 
an ever-widening front. As the num- 
bers both of his men and his gaso- 
line sprinklers were severely limited, 
this rapid extension of the line of 
battle was becoming dangerous. 

To add to his difficulties, the very 
clods of earth they flung into that 
black floating carpet often whirled 
fragments toward the defenders’ 
side, and here and there dark rib- 
bons were already mounting the in- 
ner bank. True, whenever a man 
saw these they could still be driven 
back into the water by spadefuls of 


earth or jets of gasoline. But there’ 


were too few defenders to hold off 
at all points these landing parties. 

Leiningen had not made a mistake 
when he decided he would fight 


nature with nature. The water in 


the ditch was slowly beginning to 
rise; the stronger damming of the 
river was taking effect. 

The swiftness and power of the 
water increased, swirling into quick- 
er and quicker movements its living 
black surface, carrying away more 
and more of it on the fast-moving 
current. 

Victory had been snatched from 
the very jaws of defeat. And now the 
wide waterfall down the opposite 
bank was thinning and stopping, as 
if the ants were becoming aware 
that they could not reach their goal. 
They were scurrying back up the 
slope to safety. 

In spite of this, Leiningen was not 
yet altogether convinced that the 
ants would not try another surprise 
attack. He ordered his men to camp 
along the bank overnight, to patrol 
the ditch in two of his motor cars, 
and to illuminate the surface of the 
water with headlights and torches. 

After having taken all the precau- 
tions he thought necessary, the farm- 
er ate his supper with considerable 
appetite and went to bed. His sleep 
was in no way disturbed by the 
memory of the waiting, live, twenty 
square miles. 

Dawn found a thoroughly re- 
freshed and active Leiningen riding 
along the edge of the ditch. He 
reached the western section, oppo- 
site the wood, and here, contrary to 
the other battle fronts, he found 
the enemy very busy indeed. The 
trunks and branches of the trees 
and the creepers of the lianas, on the 
far bank of the ditch, fairly swarmed 
with industrious insects. But instead 
of eating the leaves there and then, 
they were merely gnawing through 








the stalks, so that a thick green 
shower fell steadily to the ground. 

All at once he realized the aim 
that rain of green was intended to 
serve. 

Each single leaf was being pulled 
or pushed by dozens of toiling in- 
sects, and was carried straight to the 
edge of the ditch. 

He had thought it impossible for 
the ants to build rafts for themselves 
—well, here they were, coming in 
thousands, more than enough to 
bridge the ditch. Leaves after leaves 
rustled down the slope into the 
water, where the current drew them 
away from the bank and carried 
them into midstream. And every sin- 
gle leaf carried several ants. Leinin- 
gen galloped away, yelling orders 
as he rushed past outpost after out- 
post: “Bring gasoline pumps to the 
southwest front!” 


The biggest danger now, he de- 
cided, was the point where the 
western section of the ditch curved 
southwards. Arrived there, he found 
his: worst fears justified. The power 
of the current had huddled the 
leaves and their crews of ants so 
close together at the bend that the 
bridge was almost ready. True, 
streams of gasoline and clumps of 
earth still prevented a landing. But 
the number of floating leaves was in- 
creasing swiftly. 

Leiningen galloped to the weir. 
The damming of the river was con- 
trolled by a wheel on its bank. The 
planter ordered the man at the 
wheel first to lower the water in the 
ditch almost to vanishing point, then 
suddenly to et the river in again. 
This was to be repeated over and 
over again. 

This tactic was at first successful. 
The water in the ditch sank, and 
with it the film of leaves. The green 
fleet nearly reached the bed*and the 
troops on the far bank swarmed 
down the slope to it. Then a violent 
flow of water raced through the 
ditch overwhelming leaves and ants, 
and sweeping them along. 

Again and again, the water sank 
and rose. It lowered once more near- 
ly to its bed; but this time Leiningen 
sensed disaster. Something must 
have gone wrong with the machinery 
of the dam. Then a sweating peon 
tore up to him— 

“Theyre over!” 

(To be concluded in the Sept. 23 issue) 
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— flip the calendar way back to 
when Grandmother and Grand- 
father were your age. 1953... . 1943 

. 1983... 1923...1913... 1908... 

We're at the turn of the century. 
It’s a rainy Sunday evening, a good 
time to stay indoors and relax. That’s 
just what the Allen family is doing. 
They're a happy-go-lucky family of 
nine. The Allens live at 100 Elm 
Street, Ourtown, U. S. A. Let’s look 
in on them a while: 

The Allens are in the parlor, now 
that supper dishes have been cleared 
away. On the wall above the parlor 
door hangs a woolen sampler in a 
wooden frame. A sampler is a bit of 
fancy needlework. The Allen sam- 
pler shows an embroidered garden 
with bright flowers. A sentence in 
cross-stitched letters reads “God 
Bless Our Family.” 

Mrs. Allen made the sampler in 
1886, the year she was married. She’s 
playing the piano in a corner of the 
warm, stove-heated parlor. A plump, 
pretty woman, she has red cheeks, 
blue eyes, long brown hair. 


MEET THE FAMILY 


Next to Mrs. Allen stands Made- 
line, 11. She is turning the sheet 
music and singing. Her sister Lucille, 
who’s 14, is curled on the large sofa 
reading Gulliver's Travels. Both girls 
wear their black hair in long pig- 
tails decorated with pink bow knots. 
Their four-year-old sister, Hetta, is 
fast asleep upstairs. 

Mr. Allen is sitting in his com- 
fortable red leather chair near the 
piano. He’s reading his newspaper. 
Tall and thin, Mr. Allen has crow- 
black hair and a long “handlebar” 
mustache. 

The four Allen brothers are busy. 
Albert, 15, is hunched over the 
carved walnut desk in the corner. 
He’s thumbing through a mail order 
catalogue. Next week he plans to 
buy a new bicycle tool bag. Albert 
earns $1.50 a week chopping wood 
for neighbors after school. 

Clyde, 13, is sitting cross-legged 
on the floor sketching with crayons 
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on a pad. Near him are the twins, 
Horace and Herbert, who are 10. 
Both are deep in thought. They’re 
playing checkers under the flickering 
light of a gas lamp. This is the “big” 
game of the evening. The winner 
(so the twins say) will be the new 
world’s champion! 

Horace and Herbert and all the 
Allens play many games at home. 
Other favorites are lotto, parchesi, 
backgammon, chess, rummy. But 
best of all they like to sing together. 
As Madeline reaches the end of her 
song, Clyde and Albert join in: “For 
I love sweet Rosie O'Grady and 
Rosie O'Grady loves me.” The catchy 
waltz is the family’s favorite tune. 

That’s because Mrs. Allen’s first 
name is Rose. 

The Allens hold a, family sing 
every Sunday evening. Everyone ex- 
cept Hetta plays the piano or guitar. 
And Madeline also takes singing 
lessons. 

Mrs. Allen begins to play a new 
popular song, “In the Good Old Sum- 
mer Time.” Madeline sings the song 
softly. Mr. Allen hums and waves a 
long pencil in time with the music. 
“Join in-at the next chorus,” he tells 
the family. 

The family sings a dozen more 
songs together. Then Mr. Allen walks 
to the desk. The family Bible lies 
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open on one corner of the desk. 
Earlier in the evening the Allens 
have taken turns reading aloud from 
the Bible. Mr. Allen picks it up again. 

“I've a surprise for you,” he says 
to the family. “But first I'd like to 
read the story of Noah and the ark.” 

Everyone quiets down as he be- 
gins: 

“And it came to pass .. .” Slowly 
Mr. Allen reads of how Noah built 
the ark. “And the rain was upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights .. .” 
he continues. “And they went in two 
and two of all flesh . . . And they 
that went in, went in male and fe- 
male of all flesh, as God had com- 
manded him: and the Lord shut him 
in... And it came to pass at the end 
of forty days that Noah opened the 
window of the ark which he had 
made...” 

After Mr. Allen finishes reading, 
he opens a desk drawer. “Would you 
like to see. pictures of Noah and the 
ark and animals?” he asks. The fam- 
ily gathers around him as he opens 
a new package of picture cards-for 
the stereoscope—the 3-D entertain- 
ment of that time. 





Our New Series 


The last 50 years have brought big 
changes to our country. How did Ameri- 
cans of the early 1900’s live, dress, travel, 
amuse themselves? Whaf kind of jokes did 
they laugh at? What were their schools 
like? What songs did they sing? 

A new series of Junior Scholastic articles 
will answer these questions for you. The 
articles will run under the general title, 
“Way Back When.” “God Bless Our Fam- 
ily” is the first of the series. In the Sept. 23 
issue of Junior Scholastic you'll learn more 
about how the family amused itself. 





Brown Brothers photo 
Around the turn of the century, families enjoyed spending the evening at home 
together. Music was a favorite entertainment. Family in photo is not the Allens. 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


brace. Brace is a little word with 
many meanings. You can brace your- 
self to hear had news. You can 
come home from a hunting trip with 
a brace of ducks. You can brace a 
plant by tying it to an upright stick. 
A certain type of medical splint may 
be called a brace. Dentists some- 
times put braces on your teeth. 

The word brace, with all its~ dif- 
ferent meanings, comes from the 
Latin word brachia. Brachia meant 
“arms.” Can you see why our word 
brace should have come from a word 
meaning “arms”? 

The answer is that we use our 
arms to hold or lift. Most of the 
meanings of brace have something 
to do with holding or supporting. 
The brace on your teeth holds your 
teeth in place. When you brace a 
plant with a stick, the stick holds the 
plant up. When you brace yourself 
for bad news, you're holding your- 
self together—gathering strength. 

What about a brace of ducks? 
Two ducks would be called a brace. 
Two pistols might also be called a 
brace: This use of brace to mean 
a pair comes from the fact that you 
have two arms. 





You will find brace turning up in 
other words, too. For example, if 
you embrace your dog, you put your 
arms around him. And a bracelet is 
something you wear on your arm. 


Here’s How 


Do you know how to look up the 
history of English words? ‘How to 
find out, for instance, that brace 
comes from the Latin word for 
“arms”? 

In most dictionaries, you can find 
this. information in square brackets 
| ] after the listing of each word. 
To save space in this section, the 
dictionaries use abbreviations. Here 
is what you would find if you 
looked up brace: 

ME. bracen; OF r. bracer, to brace, 
embrace from L. brachia, pl. of bra- 
chium, an arm. 

You would find the key to the 
abbreviations in the front of the dic- 
tionary. The key would tell you, for 
instance, that ME. means Middle 
English (the English spoken in 
England during the Middle Ages). 

Once you had looked up all the 
abbreviations, you would know that 
brace dates back to the Latin bra- 
chia, plural (pl.) of brachium, 
meaning “arm.” You would see that 
the word came into the English 
language by a round-about route. 
The early French (OFr. means “Old 
French”) took bracer, “to brace, 
embrace” from the Latin. Then the 
English changed the French word 
into bracen. Brace is the modern 
English form of the Middle English 
word bracen, 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 

telegraphist (teh-LEG-ra-fist). Noun. 
A telegraph operator. 

ptarmigan (TAHR-muh-guhn). Noun. 
A bird of the grouse family, found in 
cold regions. 

auk (AWK). Noun. A diving bird that 
lives along seacoasts of Arctic regions. 
Fast swimmers, auks use their wings 
as paddles. 

dulcimer (DUL-suh-mur). Noun. A 
musical instrument with wire strings, 
which is played with two light ham- 
mers. 

rush. Noun used as adjective. A pop- 


ular name for reed-like plants that grow 
in marshy areas. They are used in mak- 
ing hats, chair seats, mats, baskets. 

gourd (GORD. Pronounce o as in 
no.) A climbing plant which grows wild 
in America, Africa, Pacific islands. 
Gourds bear fruits of different shapes 
and colors. Some members of the gourd 
family are the watermelon, squash, 
pumpkin, cucumber, muskmelon. 

frugal (FROO-guhl). ‘Adjective. Not 
wasteful. 

eiecuronic (e-LEHK-TRON-ihk. Pro- 
nounce first e as in me.) Adjective. Op- 
erated by electrons (small charges of 
negative electricity). 

vigilant (VIHJ-uh-luhnt). Adjective. 
Watchful, alert. 








Do you like to write? Send your 
poems, essays, and stories to: Junior 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Contribu- 
tions should be no longer than 500 
words and must include your name, 
grade, school, and your teacher’s sig- 
nature, stating that this is your orig- 
inal work. 

Do not send in contributions written 
by anyone else. This column is for the 
work of Junior Scholastic readers. 


Twilight at Sea 


The twilight hours, like birds, flew by 
As lightly and as free; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky 
Ten thousand on the sea; 

For every wave, with dimpled face, 
That leaped upon the air 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there. 


Beverly Jean Chase, Grade 8 
Capitol High School, Baton Rouge, La. 
Teacher, Warren G. Eames 


School for Only Me 


I just now was thinking 
How boring it would be 
If I should have to go to school 
With no one else but me. 


And if the case were thusly 

I should just sit and stare 
"Cause when I'd go to whisper 
There’d be nothing there but air! 


All the other children 

On a holiday would be, 

And sitting in the schoolroom 
All lonely would be me. 


Hester Lee Black, Grade 6 
Mount Prospect (Ill.) Central School 
Teacher, Mrs. Alberta Weber 


Gypsies 


October is a gypsy’s girl 

With a skirt of autumn leaves that whirl, 
As she dances barefoot in the night 
Indeed a most bewitching sight. 


Her stole of yellow, as she flings 
Into the pumpkin patch and sings, 
Brushing away the cobweb lace, 
That seeks to veil her lovely face. 


She laughs at Old Man Winter’s threat, 
That dancers pay the piper’s debt. 

Till Jack Frost catches the harvest bell 
And nips her toes to break the spell. 


Esther Kassab, Grade 6 
P. S$. 205, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, H. Sirester 





















































Before you shoot, - 
look behind your picture! 


See this simple, effective photo of a 
grinning “ranch hand” who might be 
your own kid brother? 


One thing that helps make this a 
good, strong portrait is the neutral 
tone of its plain sky in the background. l 
And that, brother shutterbug, is a fea- 
ture worth striving for in pictures 
where expression is the thing you 
want to emphasize. 


Usually you'll find a good plain 
background handy for just the looking. 
Pull down a windowshade, pose your 
model in front of a plain door panel, 
or if outdoors do as the photographer ar 
did here, use a low camera angle to 
place your subject against the sky. 


For any kind of picture set-up you 
choose, it’s a good idea to keep your 
camera loaded with Ansco All- { 
Weather Film—any camera in any 
weather. Get your All-Weather Film 
in the famous 3-roll Economy Pak, 
and you save 15¢ and havg¢ a reserve 
supply of film handy. 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE AN 
EXTRA FIFTY DOLLARS? 











ASK FOR ANSCO 
ALL-WEATHER FILM 

| in the 3-ROLL 

ECONOMY PAK! 


That kind of money isn’t too easy to come by 
these days, is it? But that’s what you'll get in 
the Scholastic- Ansco Photography Awards if 
you win a $50 prize with a picture made on 
Ansco Film. That’s because Ansco doubles the 
prize money for all pictures made on Ansco 
Film. Watch for the announcement and full de- 
tails of the 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards in an early issue of this magazine. 








ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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In the Heart of the 


By MAY JUSTUS 


ow bus stopped briefly to let me 
off where the road to No-end 
Hollow met the concrete ribbon 
called U. S. Highway No. 41. This 
was the gateway to the heart of the 
Great Smoky Mountains in Coche 
County in East Tennessee. 

“You sure you're getting off at 
the right place, lady?” the good- 
natured bus driver asked me as he 
helped me off with my one small 
traveling bag. 

“Yes, I'm sure,” I replied. “I'm 
certain sure, as we say here in the 
mountains. You see,” I added, “I 
know this place. I’m on a visit back 
home.” 

There was no one to meet me, for 
I had planned to surprise my home- 
folks. And I didn’t mind the long 
walk. I could take my time. 

The bus rolled on and out of sight 
around the foot of Little Twin Moun- 
tain. On the other side of that moun- 
tain my old home place lay. There 
were my kinfolk, neighbors and 
friends waiting with a welcome for 
one of their own who had long been 
away. 

The rain-rutted road was rough 
for feet grown used to city pave- 
ments. I was glad I had put a pair 
of good walking shoes in my bag. 
While I was sitting on a rock to 


change footwear, I heard a sound 
behind me. An old man and a boy, 
each with a shoulder pack were 
emerging from the woods. Each 
wore a blue shirt, blue overalls, and 
a straw hat. The boy was barefoot. 
“Hello, Uncle Eb!” I knew him, 
Uncle Eb Hunter, the herb man. 
He was no kin of mine, but many 
old people are “Uncle” and “Aunt” 
to the younger people of the moun- 
tains. Uncle Eb had seemed old to 
me ever since I was a child. The boy, 
he explained as he shook hands with 
me, was one of his 21 grandchildren. 


SELLING HERBS 


“Little Eb is the only one who 
takes to herb lore,” Uncle Eb said. 
“And I am right proud of him. He 
has made ten dollars this summer 
selling herbs at the Far Beyant drug 
store. For a ten-year-old that’s not 
bad.” 

“Aim to buy my own school books 
and clothes,” Little Eb said shyly. 

“He'll do it, too, if the market 
keeps open,” Uncle Eb bragged. “He 
can smell out a patch o ginseng the 
way a dog tracks a rabbit. Boneset, 
spicewood, Mayapple — Little Eb 
knows them all.” 

The road now narrowed to a trail 
that twisted through the hollow like 





The Southern Highlanders 


The Great Smoky Mountains of 
East Tennessee were settled nearly 
two centuries ago by pioneers. who 
came originally from England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. They had come 
to this new land, as had so many, to 
find religious and political freedom, 
and to cast off class distinction. 

They were a proud and an inde- 
pendent people, though most of them 
had few worldly goods. Here they 
settled and made homes in the 
mountain hollows, the rugged ridges, 
anywhere they could find land cheap 
enough to buy and fertile enough to 
raise a crop. 

They had little contact with the 
World-beyond-the-Mountains, once 


they had settled here. There were 
no good roads until recent years. 
There was little means of communi- 
cation with people in cities and 
towns. Hence the Southern High- 
landers changed little with the 
changing times. They still, in more 
remote sections, preserve to some ex- 
tent the customs and speech of the 
early pioneers. Here they still weave 
cloth and coverlets for beds. Here 
they still sing the ancient ballads of 
their ancestors to the music of the 
fiddle and dulcimer*. 

May Justus, herself a Smoky 


Mountaineer, has in over 30 books, 
preserved the folklore of her people 
in stories you may find in the library. 


Great Smokies 





For old Uncle Eb and young Eb, herb 
gathering is good business. Some of 
their herbs are used for home remedies; 
others are shipped away to big cities. 


a snake track. Cool green shadows 
stirred in the summer morning breeze 
which rustled the tall pine trees. 

Uncle Eb pushed back his old 
rush* hat and squinted through the 
tree tops. 

“Sun ball is nighly overhead. We'll 
get home just about on time for din- 
ner. One o’ the folks ‘Il help you tote 
your bag the rest o’ the way.” 

“Tll be glad to stop and rest 
awhile,” I said. The mountain trail 
seemed longer than I remembered. 


IN A MOUNTAIN HOME 


Soon we came in sight of the 
Hunters’ home. It was a double-pen 
log cabin: two large rooms with a 
covered porch, called a dog-trot, run- 
ning between. One of the rooms of 
these mountain homes is the kitchen. 
The other is used for a living room 
and bedroom, too. 

As we came up the steps, I saw 
Uncle Eb’s wife, Aunt Martha, sit- 
ting in a rocker with a gay quilt she 
was piecing spread over her lap. I 
went over to speak to her and praised 
the work she was doing. 
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“This quilt looks like a flower gar- 
den,” I said, “with so many bright 
colors.” 

Aunt Martha nodded. “This quilt 
has hundreds of patch-work blos- 
soms. It’s called “The Bride’s Bou- 
quet.’ I'm piecing it for my youngest 
granddaughter Betty to put in her 
hope chest. She’s sixteen and going 
to wed come Thanksgiving.” 

Early marriage, as I knew, was 
usual in the mountains, a survival of 
the custom of pioneer days. But Aunt 
Martha went on to explain that Betty 
was going to finish her year in High 
School at Far Beyant, anyway. Each 
morning she met the school bus on 
the highway, walking three moun- 
tain miles, twice a day. ; 


WISH-BOOK DRESSES 

While I was talking to Aunt Mar- 
tha two little-girls peeped shyly from 
the door of the living room. 

“That's Hildy and Tildy,” she said\ 
“They're trying on their wish-book 
dresses. They picked huckleberries 
to pay for them. Ordered them last 
week and the mail man brought ’em 
this morning. Come on out, girls; let’s 
see how you look.” 

Hildy and Tildy came out in their 
mail-order catalogue dresses. One 
was pink, one was blue, and they 
looked very pretty in them. 

“They're the first brand-new ones 
we've had since last huckleberry 
time,” said Hildy. 

“They ve got to last for a long, long 
time,” her sister nodded with a grin. 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 





Good smells has been drifting out 
the kitchen door ever since my ar- 
rival. Now a plump, rosy-faced 
woman appeared in the door to 
shake hands. This was Uncle Eb’s 
niece, May, who lived with them 
since she had no home of her own. 


READY FOR DINNER 


“I couldn’t come out before,” she 
explained, “for I had my hands in 
the bread dough> Saw we had com- 
pany, so I just mixed up a batch of 
biscuit bread. Maybe you'll like to 
have a taste of our wild honey. The 
boys robbed a bee tree on the moun- 
tain a while back.” 

“That will be a wonderful treat,” 
I replied. 

Now two teen-age boys came in 
from the field where they had been 
plowing. Bill and Abner were two 
grandsons, helping make the crop of 
corn for next winter's bread. 

Before we went in to dinner, one 
by one each of us washed our hands 
in the pan which stood on the porch 
shelf by a cedar bucket. The dipper 
was a long-handled gourd* like the 
ones growing on a frame at the end 
of the porch. 

Mountain people, as I knew so 
very well, are very frugal* and clever 
in providing the necessities of life 
for themselves. When we went into 
the kitchen room I saw that the walls 
were covered with strings of pepper, 
okra, beans, and apples, all drying 
for winter use. 

Homemade benches and chairs 
were ranged around the table. All of 


Photos from Willimetz—Film Center 


Early in life the mountain people learn to play and sing the old songs which 
their ancestors brought to the mountains 200 years ago. Here Eb plays banjo. 
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This is the smokehouse where the family 
stores meat and other food for winter. 


us sat down but Mary who stood by 
to pass the food. Uncle Eb asked a 
blessing. We said “Amen” together 
then and the meal began. What a 
fine feast it seemed to me after the 
long walk! 

Mary kept apologizing: “If I'd 
known you were coming, I'd have 
fixed you something fit to eat.” 


MOUNTAIN MEAL 


With my eyes on the plate before 
me, I praised what I had on it: 
honey, butter, biscuit, ham, green 
beans, sweet corn, squash, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes. There simply wasn't 
room for the extra pickles and pre- 
serves which stood about the table 
waiting till someone paid attention 
to them. 

During the meal I glanced back 
over my shoulder to see the kitchen 
doorway crammed full of hungry- 
looking dogs. 

“They're waiting for scraps,” said 
Uncle Eb. “The dogs belong to the 
boys and if they have a mind to, 
they divide their dinner with them.” 

I saw what he meant when a bis- 
cuit went sailing over my shoulder, 
and a moment later a potato flew just 
above my head. 

While we ate there was little time 
for talk, but after dinner was over, 
the little girls did the dishes, and the 
rest of us sat outside in the shade 
of the dog-trot and talked. 

I learned that many of the young 
people had gone beyond the moun- 
tain to work in the towns and cities 
for “big pay.” I heard of some who 
were working their way through 
college. One or two had won fame 
in a hill-billy band that was on the 
radio. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Summer’s Super Stars 


\ 
ILL the Yankees become the first 
ball team in history to cop five 
straight pennants? Is the Notre Dame 
football team as “loaded” as most ex- 
perts believe? Will Rocky Marciano 
lower the boom on Roland La Starza in 
their coming world’s heavyweight cham- 
pionship battle? 
These are the sizzling sports ques- 
tions of the day—about which both fans 


‘and sportswriters are blowing up a 


storm. We're interested in them, too. 
But before putting in our two cents’ 
worth in a later issue, we'd like to look 
back over our shoulder at some of the 
highlights of the past summer. After all, 
you may have vacationed in a cave or 
something, out of touch with civiliza- 
tion. 

At any rate, here are the stars who 

glimmered and glittered ’twixt June and 
September. 
* BEN HOGAN. After walking away 
with the U. S. Open Golf crown, Ban- 
tam Ben crossed the ocean for his first 
crack at the British Open. No American 
had ever won this title in his first crack 
at it. Played on the toughest course in 
the world—windy, rainy, tricky Car- 
nousti (Scotland)—the British Open is 
a real man-killer. 

But it couldn’t stand up to the golfing- 
machine that is Hogan. Ben tore the 
course apart, setting a scoring record 
while putting and driving his way to the 
title. The British went wild about Ben— 
and America went wilder. A thrilling 
ticker-tape parade greeted the conquer- 
ing hero upon his arrival in New York. 
% WALT DAVIS. When Les Steers 
high jumped 6 feet 11 inches in 1941, 
many experts predicted that the record 
would stand for at least 50 years. It 
“stood” for exactly 12. On June 26, Walt 
Davis—the lanky Olympic champion— 
leaped 6 feet 11% inches. He then tried 





Wide World Phote 
Ben Hogan 





UP Photo 


Walt Davis 


for the magic 7-foot mark—and barely 
missed! 

* ROBIN ROBERTS. Isn’t this big 
fellow headed for baseball’s Hall of 
Fame? The Phillie right-hander won 
his 20th game early in August and ap- 
pears to be headed for a 30-game win- 
ning season. If he makes it, he'll be the 
first pitcher to turn the trick since Dizzy 
Dean in 1934. 

The sweet-singin’ Robin has now won 
20 games four years in a row. The last 
pitcher to beat that mark was Carl Hub- 
bell, who chalked up five consecutive 
20-game seasons between 1933 and 
1937. Since Mr. Roberts is a big, husky 
26-year-old fellow with a “rubber” arm, 
he might well rewrite the record book 
before he hangs up his glove. 

* MILWAUKEE. When the Boston 
Braves moved to Milwaukee this season, 
everybody) expected the team to show 
an increase in attendance. But nobody 


dreamed about the miracle in the 
making. 
Milwaukee went daffy over the 


Braves. The fans started packing the 
park for practically every home game. 
By August, total attendance soared over 
the 1,000,000 mark—an improvement of 
800,000 over the Braves’ 1952 record! 
* VIC SEIXAS. After knocking on the 
door of tennis greatness for years, Vic 
finally crashed the portals the past sum- 
mer—winning the famed Wimbledon 
(England) championship, the tourna- 
ment that comes closest to deciding the 
world’s singles champion. 

On the subject of tennis, let’s not for- 
get 18-year-old Maureen Connolly, who 
cleaned up just about every title in 
sight. That included the Australian, 
French, British, Canadian, and Ameri- 


can titles, among others. Unfortunately, 
Maureen doesn’t make news any more. 
She’s so great, everybody expects her to 
win. 

* MILT CAMPBELL. Upon graduat- 
ing from Plainfield (N. J.) High School 
last June, this brawny 19-year-old ath- 
lete entered the National Decathlon 
Championship (ten track events) and 
won easily—as we predicted in our story 
on Milt last February 25. 

The 6-feet 3-inch, 210-pound pack- 
age of T.N.T. is now ready to put in 
a claim as the world’s greatest all-aroyind 
athlete. Besides starring in track (hur- 
dling and high jumping), he’s a terrific 
football fullback, a great swimmer, and 
a fine wrestler. 

* BABE ZAHARIAS. For more than 
21 years, Babe’s career was an inspira- 
tion for every girl athlete. The greatest 
woman athlete of all time, Babe starred 





UP Photo 
Maureen Connolly 


in track, basketball, softball, swimming, 
bowling, and golf. Her name was a 
headliner for years. Then, last April, 
came the shocking news. Babe was suf- 
fering from cancer. 

On April 17, with the entire sports 
world praying for her, Babe underwent 
a serious operation. Her life was in ex- 
treme danger. As for ever playing again, 
that was definitely out. 

But Babe doesn’t discourage easily. 
She’s got buckets of that rare stuff 
known as “guts.” Just three and qa half 
months later, she: was on her feet again 
playing in the All-American Golf Cham- 
pionship. 

No, she didn’t take first prize. But 
she did win a far more impressive vic- 
tory—the victory of brain and heart over 
body. —HerMaN L. MasiIn 
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Students! Parents! This wonderful new 
Royal Portable is yours i" Q}22om 
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New! Royal’s greatest portable! Just introduced—with many new improvements! 
. Tab Set, new Speed Spacer and Carriage Controls. . . 
Get better mar ks in school! plus famous “Magic” Margin and “Touch Control”! 
Do your homework quicker So... go to your nearest Royal Portable dealer. Make 
. ” the small down payment of only $9.95*—and then take 
and easier with this 18 months to pay. 
° . ! *Bus amen taxes. 
i nine-ways-better typewriter! senwecercceocccencccrcccocnenes sncconcenenenensownte : 
a Get your FREE Royal bank... 
ril, Here, at last, is your opportunity to own a brand- and start saving 20¢ a day! 
uf- new Royal Portable Typewriter! You need one, for many Your nearest Royal dealer has a bank for you . . . a mini- 
- reasons! First, school surveys show that students who ature typewriter bank especially designed to help you save 


dimes, nickels and pennies so you can 
easily make those low payments on 
your new Royal Portable! You need 
save only 20c a day to enjoy the life- 
long advantages of owning the new 
Royal Portable Typewriter. Your at- 
tractive bank is FREE... so see 
your Royal dealer today! 


int type their schoolwork get better marks! And—every 
ex- member of the family will find pleasure and profit in 
in, using the new Royal Portable . . . the office typewriter 
in portable size! 





uff It has so many sensational, exclusive features! Such as 
alf Speed Selector, Line Meter, Push Button Top, Visible 


. 


Magic” and ‘*Touch Control’’ are registered ‘trade- cane of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 








ol See Sept. 30 issue of Scholastic for 

Jut complete details on Royal’s new An- World’ Ss No. 1 Portable 
ic- nual Portable Typewriter Contest. 
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YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
os Below 70—How 

more work? 





Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly score 
and for affixing CQ award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. OVER GREENLAND 


You are the pilot of a U. S. airliner, 
describing Greenland. Check the correct 
ending to each sentence. Score nine 
points for each. Total, 36. 


1. Greenland lftes on the shortest 
route between the U. S. and 


__a. the Cape of Good Hope. 
—b. northern Europe. 
—c. Brazil. 


2. For the past few years U. S. engi- 
neers have been busy at Thule, Green- 
land, building a huge 

__a. air base. 
—_b. hockey rink. 
__c. suspension bridge. 


3. In the south most of the Green- 
landers today earn their living as 
__a. seal hunters. 
__b. dairy farmers. 
__c. salmon and cod fishermen. 




















4. This boat, used by northern Green- 
landers is a 
__a. kayak. 
__b. sampan. 
—_c. motor boat. 


My score 





2. THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Below is a brief summary of how 
three Allen families of different times 
spent a Sunday evening. Check the one 
which best describes the Allens of the 
early 1900's. Score 10 points. 


—_l. The Allens are sitting around 
the fireplace and chatting. Father is 
oiling his flintlock rifle for tomorrow’s 
deer hunt. The spinning wheel hums as 
Mother and the girls spin thread. The 
boys are carving new ax handles. 


—2. The Allen boys are out for a 
spin in the family car. Mother and 
Father are watching TV. The girls are 
playing canasta with friends who flew 
in from Canada. 





__3.:The Allens are sitting in the 
parlor and singing together. Mother is 
at the piano. The girls are strumming 
their guitars. The boys take turns thumb- 
ing through the mail order catalogue. 
Father is taking out the stereoscope 
and new picture cards. 


My score. 


3. “ANTSWER” THESE 


Write T (true) or F (false) beside 
each of these statements based on the 
short story. Six points each. Total, 24. 

__l. As the story opens, Leiningen’s 
chicken farm in Paraguay is threatened 
by beetles. 

__2. To prevent an attack, Leinin- 
gen had dug a deep ditch and filled it 
with river water. 

__3. Thousands of insects drowned, 
but the invaders advanced slowly. 

__4. Turned back once, the ants be- 
gan to use leaves as rafts. 





My score 





4. SUMMER’S HEADLINES 


Complete each headline with a word 
chosen from those in boldface. Six points 
for each. Total, 30. 


1. Truce Ends 
Fighting in Korea. 


2. U. S. Gives Food to Hungry 


Months of 


Under Communist Rule. 
3. World’s Highest Peak, Mt. ___ 
, Scaled at Last. 





4. Top Republi- 
can Leader, Sena- 


tor Robert A. __, 
Is Dead. 


5. U. S. Population Reaches 


160,000,000; Germans; Everest; 11; 
Annapurna; 37; Greeks; 90,000,000; 
Taft; Wherry. 





a 


My total score 





* | added, “And folks all over the world 





; 
| Great Smokies 
(Continued from page 21) 
l 


“Times are changing,” said Uncle 
! Eb. “Some changes are for the better. ; 
! Good roads are coming nearer all the r 
; time. They bring the world close to 
| our door. The trip to Far Beyant 
1 doesn’t seem so far as it did years 
l ago. That makes it easier for us to ‘ 
i market our wares: our herbs, berries, 
| baskets, firewood, lumber, and any- 
! thing else we have to sell.” 
[ With one ear I listened to Uncle 
; Eb. The other I turned to the boys 
{ and girls gathered under the shade 
1 of an apple tree nearby. 

One boy was tuning his fiddle, the 
; other his banjo. The music was blithe 
| and gay, and so were the words of 
I the old ballad which they all started 


! singing. 








Some love cof - fee, Some love tea 





Some love su - gar but they don’t love me. 


This old song I knew very well. 
On the second stanza I joined in. 


I love a boy (or lady) with a bright blue 
eye. 


Some love hoecake, some love pone, 
I love patty-cake and marrow bone. 


Some love a riddle, some love a rhyme, 
Some love a sing-song any old time. 


Some love the country, some love the town, 
I love to journey up a hill and down. 


Some love the sunshine, some love the dew, 
I love you, honey, I love you. 


“That's the song they sang for that 
outlander man who came through 
! here last summer. He took it down 
! to put in a book. He’s going to send 
j us one when it comes out,” said 
1 Uncle Eb. 
1 Little Eb spoke up. “Some day 
! we're all going to Nashville and sing 
. it on the Grand Old Opry!” Then he 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
Some love pudding, some love pie, 
1 
| 
I 
I 
I 
l 
I 
l 
I 
1 
1 
! 
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1 will hear us.” 

“Yes,” I thought, “even here in the 
mountains life is slowly changing as 
j it does everywhere. That's because 
| we're a part of an ever-growing won- 


! derful world!” 
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Active people pace themselves... 


pause now and then to relax with a Coke 


and be themselves again. 
Game — Set on Coke Here’s refreshment with a flavor all its own 


-—sparkling and delicious to taste. 


So when your spirits sag, 
refresh with an ice-cold Coca-Cola... get back on your game. 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY COKE" IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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Get a MacGregor 
Plylon* rubber-covered Ball! 


ld 
. Easier to ho 
Easier to ol sharper game! 


Helps you 






Pebbie-grain 
finish 


Water Proof 
Easily 
cleaned 


with soap 
and water 


Wears 
longer 


Resists tear 
and scuffing 


*“Plylon is MacGregor’s registered 
name for its scientifically developed 


rubber-covering for footballs, basket- | 


balls, volley balls and soccer balls. 

Get the “feel” of MacGregor’s swell 
footballs and basketballs at your 
MacGregor sporting goods dealer’s— 
priced as low as $5.00, too! 
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Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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“The Choice Of Those Who Play The Game” 
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This year each Quiz-word Puzzle is 
based on a famous American patriotic 
saying. At the beginning you will find 
clues to the sayings. For example, as 
you will see in this week’s puzzle, the 
first word of the saying is proclaim. The 
second word you will find when you fill 
in number 20 Across in the puzzle, and 
so on; “A” stands for across and “D” for 
down. When you finish the puzzle, write 
out the full saying on these lines. 


Here are the clues: From the Bible 
comes this inscription on the Liberty 


Bell. “Proclaim 20 A through- 
out 31 D 30 D 20 D 
14 A 31D 30 D 

inhabitants 6. A.” 


Score two points for each puzzle defi- 
nition you get right. Total, 84. 


1. In the midst of. 

6. “Last word of the quotation, meaning 
“of it.” 

8. Exclamation of surprise. 

9. Short for advertisement 

11. Bustling about; rumpus. 

14. *Quotation word, meaning “to.” 

16. Put down; put in position. 

17. Famous Confederate general. 

18. Tall timbers which support the sails of 
a ship. 

20. *Quotation word, meaning “freedom.” 

22. Exclamation of triumph; also, half a 
laugh. 

23. Body of water. 

24. Above; on top of. 

26. Finish. 


28. Not in. 

29. Very small spot. 
31. You breathe this. 
32. Make cold. 

34. Long, slippery fish. 


. Exclamation of satisfaction. 

» Myself. 

Either. 

. Northeast (abbreviation). 

Leave. 

In this way. 

. Destiny; doom. 

. Belonging to. 

10. Act; accomplish. 

12. Prefix meaning “half” as 
annual. 

13. Pierces with a sharp point. 

14. Prefix meaning “beyond” or “excessive.” 
(Hint: You can form this word out of 
the letters lutar. ) 

15. Bird’s home. 

19. Your eyes do this. 

20. *Quotation word, meaning country.” 

21. Belonging to you. 

22. Him. 

25. New Testament (abbreviation). 

27. Slang word for Doctor. 

28. Petroleum. 

30. *Quotation word—a definite article. 

31. *Quotaticon word, meaning “entire” or 
“everyone.” 

33. The third and second vowels. 


OAD Owe 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 





Sticky Problem 


Joe: “If it takes a man an hour to 
walk four miles, how long does it take 
a fly to get through a jar of syrup?” 

Jim (after hard thinking): “I'm stuck.” 

Joe: “So is the fly.” 


Barbara Fink, Hillsdale School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Another Pair Needed 
Mike: “I'm in a terrible fix, Bill.” 
Bill: “What's the trouble?” 
Mike: “I’ve lost my glasses, and I 
can’t look for them till I find them.” 


Linda Lawrence, Creswell School, Shreveport, La 


Off Key 

Singer: “Don’t you like my voice?” 
Pianist: “Sir, I have played on the 
white keys and I have played on the 
black keys. But you sing in the cracks.” 
Marilyn Rae Hall, Rifle Jr. H. S 


New Castle, Colo 


Party Line 


I have a phone, it looks so nice, 
I never would abuse it. 
Each month I promptly pay the bill, 
Some day I'll get to use it! 


Florence Montgomery, R. R. No. 1, Morrilton, Ark 


No Luck 


Dan: “Did you kill any moths with 
the moth balls you bought yesterday?” 
Ken: “No. I tried for five hours, but 


I couldn’t hit one.” 


Elizabeth Wilkins, Manitou H. S., Manitou Springs, Cole 
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Right “This Way 


A boy from Warner Junior High, 
Wilmington, Del., wants to know: 


How should you go about getting 
acquainted with a new boy or girl at 
school? 


Go over to the new boy or girl 
during recess or between classes. Smile 
in a friendly way, and introduce your- 
self. You might say, for example, “Hel- 
lo. I’m George Davies. What's your 
name?” Then you could ask, “Where 
do you come from?” or “Is there any- 
thing I can do to help you get into the 
swing of things here?” There are all 
kinds of things you could talk about. 

After a short chat, you might offem 
to show the new boy or girl around 
school — or introduce him (or her) to 
some of your friends. New students 
usually are grateful for the friendliness 
of “old-timers.” 


A girl from the Wilson School, Ci- 
cero, Ill., writes: 


At home we have one combination 
radio-TV-phonograph, period. It seems 
that every time I invite a~friend over 
to play records, my kid brother insists 
on watching TV instead. He and I are 
always arguing about it. What can 
I do? 


Try to settle the matter peacefully. 
When you invite a friend over to listen 
to records, let your brother know ahead 
of time. And get him to tell you which 
his favorite TV programs are ahead of 
time, too. Planning will do away with 
part of the conflict. 

When you both want to use the set 
at the same time, offer to take turns — 
“If I let you watch TV tonight, will 
you let me use the set to play records 
with Sandy tomorrow?” 

If he still won't cooperate, try a 
family meeting. Tell your side of the 
story and let him tell his. Then let 
the rest of the family offer their opin- 
ions and put the matter to a vote. Once 
the problem is decided, there shouldn't 
be any more arguments. 


THIS FEATURE EVERY WEEK 

Have you any questions for “Right 
This Way”? Send them to: Right This 
Way, Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42 St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Be sure to include 
your name, address, and school. If you 
do not wish your name used, please 
Say SO. 

We are sorry that we cannot answer 
questions individually. Questions of 
widest interest will be published in this 
column every week. 
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FARTHER COASTING \. ~ 


—U. S. Royals do new things for 
your bike—and they last longer, too! 


SB j a ! i 3 ‘ g : 
‘ Ae \ ed 
Sole 8 SAFER STOP S—safer turns—U.S. Royals © 
give your bike that ‘‘suree 
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Jo and Jill Discover the TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
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IT'S ONE OF THIS MONTH'S TAB BOOKS. | 
NEVER KNEW WHAT FUN READING COULD 
BE Tit OUR TEACHER STARTED 

: A TAB CLUB 
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OING TO ASK OUR TEACHER 
TO LET US STARTA CLUB 














FREE DIVIDEND 
BOOK FOR EVERY 




























AB BOOKS ARE SUPER! 
| CAN HARDLY WAIT FOR 
EACH MONTH'S BOOKS 


TAB GIVES YOU YOUR 
CHOICE OF 16 SPLENDID 
BOOKS LIKE THESE EACH 
MONTH! 




















If you'd like to enjoy the benefits of membership in the Teen Age Book Club, fill out the 
coupon below and give it to your teacher. 


TO MY TEACHER: 


I'd like to belong to a TAB Club. Please 
send for the How To Start a Tesn-fos Book 
Club Kit as shown on p 8-T of your 
Scholastic Teacher edition “this magazine. 
if we start a Club, Vd like to buy the a 
from the §$ October 

have checked here 








HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES. 12 spar- 
ing stories about teen-agers, their lives 
and problems. 


(CO SILVER. Adventures of Silver, the wild 
colt of the western plains and his battle 
with an outlaw stallion. 


C) LONG WHARF. Action-filled story of bold, 
a men and California in the days 
of the gold rush. 


(J THE BAT. Spine-tingling thriller about a 
night of terror, by one of America’s top 
mystery writers. 


HAND THIS COUPON TO YOUR TEACHER -—--—-—--—--—----—"— 


(] TREASURE ISLAND. This great adventure 
story tells of piracy, desperate men, fabu- 
lous buried treasure. 


(] MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARY. 25,000 
words defined, with guides to spelling ‘and 
pronunciation. 


(CO HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! How to be a 
success in high school. Hints on manners, 
friends, grooming, etc. 


= ay ee UNIVERSE. Science fiction 
ts best! 13 exciting stories about space 
Ann etc. 
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Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 





ATTENTION CAMERA FANS: When you send pic- 
tures be sure to write your name, name of 
your school, and subject of your picture on a 
separate piece of paper, and enclose it. If you 
want pictures returned, send a 3-cent stamp. 


NOTE: A!ll ohotes entered must have been 
taken by you. 


CALLING LONDON. Photo by Bruce 
Wharton of East Salisbury (Md.) School. 





OLD TIMER. Stephen E. Coman of Covina 


(Calif.) Grammar School took this 
picture of a neighbor's 1914 Cadillac. 


PRIZES FOR YOUR PICTURES 

All pictures sent to Shutterbugs and 
postmarked before midnight October 12 
will automatically be entered in a spe- 
cial contest open only to readers of 
Junior Scholastic. Here are the prizes: 

First prize—Beacon “Holiday Pack” 
(camera, flashgun, flashbulbs, Ansco 
film, case) and FR One-Shelf Darkroom 
(everything you need to develop and 
print your own pictures). 

Second prize—FR Home Developing 
and Printing Kit and Beacon Gadget 
Bag. 

Third prize—Beacon Gadget Bag. 

“Winners will be announced in the 
Nov. 4 issue of Junior Scholastic. 


Electronically-welded frame — 
stronger, safer. 


Safety bumper bars (front and rear) 
— more protection. 


Shockmaster coil-spring fork— 
smoother ride. 
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You'll wow ‘em...when you show ‘em 


AMF ROADMASTER Luxury Liner 


America’s finer fully-equipped bike 


"Send For FREE Bike Hike Booklet! 


b. eee cena asenenasesenaign 


You'll be the king of the road when you go back to school on your gleam- 
ing new AMF Roadmaster Luxury Liner! Thanks to AMF engineering 
and Roadmaster experience, it’s the bike that’s got everything—wait ’til 
the gang sees your mile-measuring AMF Roadmaster Roadometer! See 
exciting AMF Roadmasters at your dealer's and fine stores. 


Searchbeam headlight—better vis- 
ibility at night. 


Electric horn right in the tank. 


Measures miles with exclusive 
AMF Roadmaster Roadometer. 


Ask to see the complete AMF Roadmaster line, including the lightweight Whip- 
pet, and the safe-riding AMF Roadmaster 20” De Luxe for 6 to 9 year olds. 


(hae pro ducta 


ARE BETTER...4y esign 
AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


AMF ROADMASTER, Dept. SM-539 


W. 117th St. and Berea Road, Cleveland 7, Ohio 
Please send free bike hike booklet. Helpful hints on 
map reading, bike hike ideas, games. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
cy. ZONE__STATE__ 

WAME OF BICYCLE DEALER 

HIS STREET ADDRESS 
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with your own pair of 
PAMOUS 


CHICAGO 


RINK SKATES 
$] Jer 
postpaid 


Now Available by , 
MAIL for the first time ‘ 





{The same skotes you see for $20.00 and 
more, now buy ‘em by mail and pocket the differ- 
encel Check these value-packed features: Shoes: 
top-quality elk tanned leather uppers; long, firm in- 
side counters; foam rubber padded tongue; Good- 
yeor construction. Skates: Famous Chicago action 
trucks riveted to shoe; 10° pivot action front & rear 
wheels; adjustable steering screw; 128 friction-free 
boll bearings; jumbo hard maple wheels. Order To- 
day. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back! Order 
some size as shoe, children's slightly lorger to al- 
low for growth. Sizes: Men's & Boys’: Black Elk, 
1-13 - $17.87- Women's: White Elk, 1-10 - $17.87; 
Misses’ & Children's; White Elk, 7-3 - $15.87. Fiber 
Wheels 50c extra. All prices postpaid. Send check 
or £ money order. Sportsmen Shoe Co.__ 
Dept. M 186 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. . 
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THIS LOVELY 
14K. GOLD PLATED 





HEART 
veel Ay PENDANT 
ante © this Ad 59 


NOTHING MORE TO PAY 
Engraved FREE with your name 
and his and year, i 

SORRY NO C.0.D 


14K. Gold Finish 
with 18 in. chain. 
desired. ANY NAME 
7 ENGRAVED 









FRIENDSHIP 


Special 
BRACELET only 59€ 








SPECIAL varsneens= ANKLET 

erling Silver, a 75¢ 

IN 1/20 12K. Goro FILLE 

BOTH NAMES ENGRAVED Free 

New Big Catalog—l0¢. Sorry, No C.O.D.’s 
TASH ENGRAVING CO. 

487 BROADWAY, DEPT. K-18, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 






















RUN A SPARE-TIME 


CARD & GIFT SHOP 
AT HOME 


if you want to earn extra money for your- 

self, your church, your organization, here 
is on easy and friendly way to do it in 
your spare time. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
We will send samples of our new 1953 Christ- 
mas greeting cords ond gifts. Show them to 
friends and neighbors—take their orders—and 
earn up to 100% profit for yourself. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO START 
Send us your name and address. We will rush o full 
set of actual samples on approval with complete details 
on how to get started. 


REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
DEPT. SM-9, FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 





SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


anya CHRISTMAS CARDS. 50 1 


& MET. 
Rew Cards a before titel 
“Geta orders f ‘ast/ Gorgeous C! 


Pak Pat 


P 1 
ite Se Matches, bora tmerinares . 


PURO  Eemiean 
Dept. 3160-L St. Louls 3, Missouri 





2801 Lecust 





NEW U.S. ISSUES 


On September 14 the U. S. is issuing 
a 3-cent commemorative in honor of a 
new national shrine. It is Sagamore 
Hill at Oyster Bay, N. Y., once the 
home of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The 26-room gabled house was built 
in 1884. From 1901 to 1909, it served 
as the summer “White House.” It is 
now open to the public. 

“T. R.” filled the house with souve- 
nirs of his travels and hunts. Nearly 
every room is decorated with the skin 
of a leopard, lion, bear, or zebra. Heads 
of buffalo, bull moose, and elk stare 
down from the walls. 

For first-day covers, rush money 
orders and self-addressed envelopes to: 
The Postmaster, Oyster Bay, N. Y. (be- 
fore September 14). You may send for 
as many as 10 first-day covers. 

@U. S. Summer Review: The American 
Bar Association stamp, a 3-cent purple, 
was issued on August 24 at Boston, 
Mass. The association is a society of 
lawyers. The design shows four sculp- 
tured figures on a wall of the Supreme 
Court Building at Washington, D. C. 

The Perry-at-Japan stamp, a 5-cent 
green, was issued on July 14 at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The design shows vessels 
commanded by U. S. Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry off Tokyo Bay 100 years 


ago. 
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The three new U. S. 








A-Z PACKET 


Aktyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco 
Roosevelt, Zanzibar, etc. Only 10¢ to 
Approval Applicants. 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 

20308 Orchard Grove Ave., Rocky River 16, O. 








Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps. 
Only 5¢ with colorful approvals. 

SUNLITE, Box 1259J, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 17 











Gorgeous ‘‘Orchid’’ Diamond! 


lus Enormous 5-colored Flag stamp, Will 

ogers “Earthquake Airmail,” 1s "USA 
commemorative, Midget, Corsica, Harem 
Girl, and 26 other all diff. stamps. ALL 
FREE to approval buyers for 3¢ postage. 


BELMONT STAMP CO. 


Dept. 60 Washington 15, D. C. 











WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLE 
GtANT GEO 


WASHINGTON & OTHERS 





Six Colored Ecuador, First U. S. Com- 
memorative. Dev Island, Others. Free 
with approvals. 

CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY 
Little Rock 7 


BIG U.S.CATALOG 


FOR ONLY 10¢! 


Now! Send for this bendy, one pro- 
cooly illustrated Guide to U. S. 
panes rm lists p -—* aS, 
mn _.. Published by world's 
firm. Money-savin 
special by & approvals includ 
H. E. Harris & Co., Dept. 107, Boston 17, Mass. 


STAMPS 10¢ 


FOR ONLY 


Arkansas 
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THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES 
STAMPS WORTH UP TO 25c! ALSO 
APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 





— p TT ey oo SET, 


ice SCALE Given to 4p 
plicants who send 10. tor mailing fo 


D EAST 9th STREET 
GLOBE STAMP Coonan ooo OK. YN 18, N. Y. 











3 Triangles—Airmails—Bicelors 


stamps. 


FORTUNE STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. 9-A Washington 10, D. C. 














selec’ 

50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the 
biggest collections! Get all 
15 of these unusual classics 
for less than lc each! All 
yours for just 10cl With 
your request for approvals. 

JARO STAMP CO. 

Box = St. Annex, 











Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps. 
Only 5¢ with colorful approvals. 


SUNLITE, Box 1259), Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 17 
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Send in Your Jokes 


“Some Fun” is your own joke col- 
umn. You may send in your favorite 
jokes and if we publish one of them 
you will receive a JSA (Junior Scholas- 


tic Achievement) button. When you 
send jokes be sure to include the name 
and address of your school as well as 
your own name and address. Send your 


‘jokes to: JSA Club, Junior Scholastic, 


33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


The Smell of Money 


Joe: “My dog’s nose is paying off.” 

Harry: “What do you mean?” 

Joe: “He picks up a few scents every 
day.” 


Roger Masella, P. 8. 106, Bronx, N. Y. 


Where It’s Worn 
Tim: “What did the necktie say to 
the hat?” 
Eric: “You go on a head and I'll hang 


around.” 


Mary Lou Huston, 2112 Johnson Ave., Dubuque, lowa 


World-wide 
Betty: “What is everybody in the 
world doing at the same time?” 
Lois: “I don’t know, what?” 
Betty: “Growing older.” 


Roy Smith, Volney Smith School, Detrvit, Mich 


No Forgeries Allowed 


Bank Clerk: “You forgot to dot your 
7? in your signature, madam.” 

Depositor: “Please dot it for me.” 

Bank Clerk: “I'm sorry, but it has to 


be in the same handwriting.” 
Mary Dunaway, Enterprize School, Monroe, Iowa 


Medical Mistake 


Bruce: “Our doctor broke his leg 
when he fell in the well.” 
Chuck: “Serves him right. He should 


mend the sick and leave the well alone.” 
Isabelle Desmarais, High Street, Greenville, N. H. 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
corefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power one their readers from 
unfair practices. Any jer who considers that he 
been deceived as a result of his response 
an advertisement in Scholastic 
te appeal te the Executive Editor, 
zines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 











Vegetarian Love Letter 


Dearest Sweet Pea, 

Do you carrot all for me? My heart 
beets for you, with your beautiful radish 
hair and your turnip nose. You are the 
apple of my eye. Give me a date, 
please! If we cantaloupe, lettuce get 
married anyway. I know we would 
make a happy pear. 


Your Sweet Potato 
David Jaman, P. 8. 104, Bronx, N. Y. 


Inflation 


Roger: “Why can’t you throw a dol- 
lar across the Delaware River the way 
George Washington did?” 

Pete: “Because money doesn’t go as 
far as it used to.” 

Jimmy Ingwalson, Chincok (Mont.) Jr. H.S. 


Arithmetic Lesson 


Tom: “If I cut a piece of paper into 
four pieces, what will I have? 

Dick: “Fourths.” 

Tom: “And if I cut it into eight 
pieces?” 

Dick: “Eighths.” 

Tom: “And if I cut into a thousand 
pieces?” 

Dick: “Confetti.” 


Dick Phillips, Golfcrest School, Houston, Tex. 


Joke of the Week 


Ben: “Did you hear about the farmer 
who crossed a potato with an onion?” 
Tom: “No, what did he get?” 


Ben: “A potato with watery eyes.” 
Bruce Codding, Charlotte H.S., Rochester, N. ¥. 





“A bottle of RC sure makes Grandpa 
feel like NEW!” 








YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 





Sliles 


THE NAME 
TO REMEMBER IN 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 





AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ELKHART, INDIANA 















Arrow Par—snow-white broadcloth with 
a soft, widespread collar. Regular, or 
French cuffs. Par, like all Arrow shirts, 
is “Sanforized”-labeled; fabric shrinkage 
not over 1%. 





Sports Shirts—make straight for Arrow 
Gabanaro! Rich, rugged rayon gabar- 
dine. .. WASHABLE . . . COLORFAST 
. in a wide choice of colors. Exact 
collar sizes, sleeve lengths. Plus the com- 
fortable new ARAFOLD collar! 


All ARROW, to a man! 


e Run the eye over these value-packed 
winners! Then follow the lead of the 
leaders you admire. Always insist on 
Arrow shirts, ties, sports shirts, under- 
wear, handkerchiefs! 





Checks you'll be happy to sign for! This 
handsome number is colorfast, washable; 
has the ARAFOLD collar featuring new 
smartness, new comfort—looks really 
great with a tie or without! 


® 
| O Shirts @ Ties ® Sports Shirts 
Vidas J , Underwear e Handkerchiefs 
»> 










Arrow Gordon Dover — perennial fa- 
vorite of men on every campus, this 
button-down Oxford is handsomely tai- 
lored for long and rugged wear . . . has 
anchored-to-stay buttons, 


Arrow Underwear—a cotton “T” shirt 


is a “must”! Arrow shorts can’t “creep 
up,”’ have no center seam to chafe. 
Choice of several models including all- 
elastic waistband. 


— 





Styled by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 











». Order Card For Any Scholastic Magazine 


tai- gue in September: 
has Smber PRICE PER STUDENT 
‘opies Semester] School Year 


this 3 enter my order to start with the first 
[ NEWSTIME 


40¢ 80¢ 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. . . 50¢/ $1.00 
| WEEK .... . SS] 1.10 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. . . 65¢| 1.30 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH. . . 65¢]| 1.30 
LITERARY CAVALCADE*. . 50¢| 1.00 
COMBINATION RATES 


(5 or more subs. to same address) 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 75¢ 
WORLD WEEK 
.& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 80¢ 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
»....& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 90¢/| 1.80 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
w& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 90¢]| 1.80 


rary Cavalcade published monthly; others published weekly 


[_] TENTATIVE ORDER 


(May be revised within 3 weeks 
after receipt of first copies) 


[ |] FINAL ORDER 


(Send bill later) 


This order is for (check one) 


[_] SEMESTER 
[_] SCHOOL YEAR 


Name 

School 

School Address 
City 


Zone 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


5c. POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 9411 
(Sec. 34.9, P.L. & R.) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











‘A TEACHER TELLS: 


‘How to Present Junior Scholastic to a Classroom 









How should you go about introducing Junior Scholastic to 
your classroom? There are many possible ways, for children 
are naturally drawn to the magazine. But, to be specific, 
here’s how one teacher described her method to us: 

Your magazine has made teaching a great deal easier for 
jme. I have told as many other teachers as I can about it, 
but I wish every grade school teacher could know about the 
"benefits which Junior Scholastic provides. 

When I come into the classroom carrying the weekly 
| package, my pupils really sit up. Their enthusiasm is just 
jone of many things which have convinced me that Junior 
' Scholastic will always be a “must” in my classes. 

| At the beginning of the year, I introduce the magazine to 
"my new classes. When I have handed out the copies, I let 
‘the children read through it by themselves for about 20 
| minutes. Then I start a classroom discussion with the “News 
| Roundup.” This gives me a chance to emphasize the impor- 
_tance current affairs have in our lives. 

The children find the news pages much easier to read 
"and to understand than stories in newspapers, because you 
‘choose the right topics and tailor them specially to suit 
the children’s needs. They enjoy the special items on science, 
United Nations agencies, new products, animals and other 
topics which many newspapers do not carry. One thing I 
particularly value about the news pages is their objectivity. 
After the news, I go on to discuss the theme article and 






















$$ | | the World Friendship Series. My pupils always enjoy reading 

411) | about how children in other lands live. I find that they learn 

rk.) | } more about geography and general conditions in other coun- 

Y. tries than they would ever do if we had to rely on text books 
™ | alone. 


Then I go on to discuss the other special articles. Because 





If your teaching assignment next term will be concerned 
with subject matter or grade level for which Junior Scholas- 
tic is not appropriate, please pass this copy of the magazine 
to a teacher who would be interested. Perhaps some other 
Scholastic Magazine would be appropriate for your new 
assignment. We invite you to write for sample copies of any 
of the following Scholastic Magazines: 





NEWSTIME, our new magazine for the middle grades. 40¢ 
per semester; 80¢ per school year. Issued weekly. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). 
Elementary social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; 
$1.00 per school year. Issued weekly. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Inter- 
mediate social studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per 
school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 
12). Senior social studies, plus short story every issue. 
| 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 
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MEET THE FAMILY! 


33 West 42 Street * 


they are lively and especially written to suit my pupils’ age 
group, the children find it easy to learn from them. 

Usually I let my class read the short stories or plays, as 
well as the special features on movies, stamps, etiquette, 
and reader contributions at home. I know they don’t have 
to be reminded to do this. They look forward, too, to doing 
the weekly Citizenship Quiz so that they can see for them- 
selves how much they have learned. 

As for ordering copies of the magazine, I have found that 
your subscription department makes things easy for teachers. 
I place a tentative order far in advance. Then, when the 
term gets under way, I still have enough time to place my 
final order. 

At our first class each term, I tell my pupils about sub- 
scribing to Junior Scholastic. I mention the extra classroom 
materials we can receive—the News Map of the World, 
the “Key” issue for our classroom library, the CQ materials 
and Word Wizard buttons. 

Then I point out that each issue costs 3 1/3¢. I make it 
clear that no pupil must subscribe immediately, and sug- 
gest that they take home copies to show their parents, 
explaining that the magazine is to be used in school for 
reading and class discussion, and that each pupil should 
have his own copy which becomes his own property. Many 
pupils subscribe the very next day. Parents are very enthu- 
siastic about Junior Scholastic. 

When the second issue arrives, I go through the magazine 
as I did the week before. I mention the price of 50¢ a term, 
one dollar a school year. Most pupils then begin to bring in 
their money. Soon they have all subscribed. A year’s sub- 
scription to Junior Scholastic is the best dollar’s worth I have 
ever come across. 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, ° 
12). Functional material for improvement of communi- 
cation skills, with student features. 65¢ per semester; 
$1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 
12). Composition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ 
per semester; $1.00 per school year. Issued monthly. 
Special low combination rate when ordered in quantities 
of five or more copies with one of the Scholastic weeklies. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, Chai 
Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, gton, D. C. . Dr. 
Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. © Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
e Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor of Education, Harvard University « Dr. 
Lloyd S. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
@ Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ©® Dr. Dean 
M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Educafion, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Greenland—Air-age Island (pp. 10, 11) 
How We Live in Greenland (pp. 12, 13) 
What's the Difference to Me? (p. 9) 
“God Bless Our Family” (p. 17) 
In the Heart of the Great Smokies 
(pp. 20, 21) 
Leiningen Versus the Ants, Part I 
(pp. 14-16) 


Concepts Developed 
In the Greenland Unit 


Until recent times, Greenland was an 
isolated island. Lying far to the north 
and covered with ice, it was much neg- 
lected by the world. In addition, Den- 
mark restricted travel to Greenland. 
The air age, however, has pulled Green- 
land into the modern world, for air- 
planes are utilizing the “short cut” over 
the top of the world. 

The stern and barren land has always 
forced Greenlanders to turn to the sea 
to make a living. Their lives are simple, 
their wants few. To what extent the air 
age will change their way of life re- 
mains to be seen. 


Ways of Using 
The Greenland Unit 


Aims: |. To become acquainted with 
little-known Greenland. 

2. To integrate facts gleaned from 
the theme articles in exercises of speak- 
ing and reading. 

3. To understand that social studies 
and language arts are interdependent. 

To the teacher: Ask various pupils to 

be responsible for one of the studies 
outlined here: 
* TOPIC I: Greenland is not rich and 
has few resources. Yet it is very impor- 
tant to the welfare of the U. S. Study 
of a world map and the theme article 
map will show some of the reasons. 

To the pupil: Underline in your copy 
of Junior Scholastic the passages which 
show why Greenland is important. Then 
read or tell the class your findings. 

Locate Greenland on a world map. 
preferably on a globe, for the rest of 
the class. Show how the route via Green- 
land shortens the distance to various 
important cities in Europe. 

Compare the area of Greenland with 
‘that of Denmark, the country to which 
it belongs. Compare it with your home 
state. 

TOPIC Il. Creenland is misnamed. 
To the pupil: As vou read the articles 





in Junior Scholastic, mark all the pas- 
sages which describe the physical 
aspects of Greenland: its icecap, moun- 


tains, fiords, climate. Be prepared to. 


read them aloud to your fellow students. 

TOPIC If. The Danes feel it is nec- 
essary to safeguard Greenland. 

To the pupil: Check all the passages 
which tell how the Danes protect their 
island country. Find the reasons why 
these measures are necessary. 

TOPIC IV. Greenland is~becoming 
more modern. 

To two or more pupils: From the 
theme article and the World Friendship 
stories be prepared to read aloud all 
the passages which tell about life in 
Greenland in olden days and changes 
which have been made in recent years. 

For example: One person may take as 
his topic how the Eskimo lived in the 
olden days; a second may describe a 
typical town using Helga’s story as well 
as the theme article. The third may tell 
how the houses of today are furnished. 
Another pupil may tell of foods the 
Greenlanders like, while a fifth pupil 
may read all the signs which show the 
Danes are helping to modernize Green- 
land. 


What's the Difference to Me? 


To the teacher: It is suggested that 
this article be read in two lessons to 
allow plenty of time for discussion. The 
first part of the article might be used 
as follows: 


Dramatic Reading 


Aims: |. To establish standards 
against which to measure candidates for 
office. 

2. To show that election for class 
officers is preparation for later duties as 
a citizen. 

To the teacher: Select a group of stu- 
dents to give a dramatic reading of the 
first part of this article through the 
paragraph beginning, “It’s like that all 
over our country.” 

Choose a pupil with a resonant voice 
and good delivery to read the excerpt 
from the Declaration of Independence. 
The scene setting and two closing para- 
graphs should be assigned to a narrator 
and four contrasting voices selected for 
the characterizations. Allow the group 
time to rehearse together. 


After the reading, start a general dis- 
cussion with questions such as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. In classroom (or school or club) 
elections why do you vote for a certain 
candidate? Is it just because he is your 
friend? 

2. What are some qualities needed 
to be a good leader? Let’s make a yard- 
stick of values against which to measure 
candidates. (This can be done orally or 
can be graphically portrayed by allotting 
more important values several inches on 
a yardstick drawn on the board and 
giving less space to lesser qualities.) 

3. Would someone with. these quali- 
fications make a good mayor, governor, 
President? What else would you expect 
of him? 

4. Should all citizens measure the 
qualities of candidates for office before 
voting for them? 


Oral Reading and Discussion 


Aims: 1. To get a clearer idea of the 
meaning of the word freedom as used 
versus communism. 

2. To show that freedom is measured 
by its voluntary limitations. 

3. To apply the concept to classroom 
procedures. 

To the pupils: The title of this series, 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” uses 
words we hear often. What does the 
word freedom mean to you? 

To the teacher: After various con- 
cepts have been voiced ask a pupil who 
previously has been assigned to look it 
up to read the definitions from the dic- 
tionary. These may be written on the 
board. Then continue: 

As we read the rest of the article 
aloud, let us form opinions which defi- 
nition of the word is best suited to 
answer communism. 

To the teacher: This: may be followed 
by discussing to what extent freedom is 
possible in the classroom without hurt- 
ing the rights of others. As the class 
plans together ways in which they may 
exercise self-government, they should 
become aware that freedom brings both 
privileges and responsibilities. 


“God Bless Our Family” 


To the teacher: Gather around a table 
the group which needs extra help in 
reading and let them look at and dis- 
cuss the ‘picture. Identify the members 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: September 23 

Theme Article: Pakistan 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Pakistan 

Short Story: Leiningen Versus the 
Ants (Part IT) 

Freedom Answers Communism: 
What Are the Communists After? 


Way Back When: Home, Sweet 
Home 

Spotlight on America: On Pirate 
Patrol. 











of the family in the story and write 
their names on the board so they will 
be familiar when they are met in the 
text: Mr. and Mrs. Allen; Lucille, the 
oldest daughter; Madeline, four-year- 
old Hetta, asleep upstairs; Albert, the 
oldest son; Clyde; and the twins, Horace 
and Herbert. 

Suggest the pupils read the story 
silently, asking you for help on difficult 
words. At the end of five minutes of 
silent reading, say, “Even if you haven't 
finished reading it to yourself, let’s read 
aloud and enjoy it together.” Make the 
experience an enjoyable one, letting 
those who have additional details to 
offer contribute them. As they take 
turns reading aloud, plan so the least 
able readers get the shorter, easier para- 
graphs. 

This series should have appeal for 
the whole class, for we all love to laugh 
indulgently at what we think are odd in 
the way people used to dress and the 
strange things that interested them. The 
group may enjoy speculating which of 
their own habits and customs will be 
most amusing to their grandchildren. 

A file of “Way Back When” stories 
will yield material from which to build 
future assembly programs. Many other 
activities may suggest themselves. Scrap- 
books of pictures of old time scenes 
(firms established 50 or more years ago 
frequently go back to the past and show 
life as it used to be), illustrations made 
by members of the class, learning some 
of the old time popular songs, playing 
Some of the games the Allens played. 
If anyone has a stereoscope, the young 
people will note its relationship to the 
3-D movies of today. 


In the Heart of the 
Great Smokies 


To the teacher: Miss Justus’ final com- 
ment “. . . life is slowly changing as it 





nbers 





does everywhere” relates this account to 


the theme article and to the “Way Back 
When” series. 

The class may give examples of how 
transportation is changing the lives of 
the people in each instance. 

Radio also has effected great changes. 
Ask the class to cite some instances 
from each article. 


Leiningen Versus the Ants 


Creative Writing 


To the teacher: Choose pupils to read 
who have the ability to bring out the 
dramatic values of the story, or read it 
aloud yourself. Then say: 

This short story, which is in two in- 
stallments, offers many opportunities 
for a creative approach to writing. After 
a general discussion, each of you will 
select one or more of the following to 
write about. 

1. An opening sentence or paragraph 
should capture the reader’s interest 
quickly. John, will you re-read the 
opening paragraph? Did it make you 
want to know what would happen next? 
Those who take this assignment pick 
another section of the story and make 
up a good opening sentence. 

2. Mary, what do you suppose Lein- 
ingen looks like? Write a brief descrip- 
tion of him. Remember he has to have 
the qualities that make his workers 
have confidence in him. 

3. The story is left unfinished. Write 
a brief synopsis of what you think will 
happen next. Then next week we will 
see how your endings compare with the 
author's. 


Korean Truce (p. 6) 


To the teacher: After the story has 
been read, have the class prepare a 
timetable of events in Korea. This can 
be done on the blackboard or on paper, 
and can be added to after the class has 
read the September 23 issue of Junior 
Scholastic. A timetable will help them 
grasp the over-all picture. 


QUICK QUIZ | 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. In what year did the Korean War 
start? (1950) 

2. U. N. and South Korean troops 
fought troops from North Korea and 
what other country? (China or Commu- 
nist China) 

3. On August 5 Operation Big Switch 
began in Korea. This was the exchange 
of what? (Prisoners) 

4. Name the U. S. Senator from Ohio, 
nicknamed “Mr. Republican,” who died 
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this summer. (Taft or Robert A. Taft) 

5. The U. S. has infuriated the Com- 
munists by giving away food to the 
unhappy people of what Communist- 
run country? (East Germany) 

6. Greenland is part of what Euro- 
pean country? (Denmark) 

7. Is most of Greenland covered with 
grass, ice, or lavaP (Ice) 

8. Near what Greenland village is 
the huge U. S. Air Force base? (Thule) 

9. The Southern Highlanders live in 
the Great Smokies, which lie partly in 
North Carolina and partly in what other 
state? (Tennessee) 

10. In what country did Leiningen 
wage his battle against the ants? (Brazil) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle (p. 26) 

ACROSS: l-among; 6-thereof; 8-oh; 9-ad; 
ll-fuss; 14-unto; 16-set; 17-Lee; 18-masts; 
20-liberty; 22-ha; 23-sea; 24-on; 26-end; 28- 
out; 29-dot; 3l-air; 32-chill; 34-eel. 

DOWN: l-ah; 2-me; 3-or; 4-N. E.; 5-go; 
6-thus; 7-fate; 8-of; 10-do; 12-semi; 13- 
stabs; 14-ultra; 15-nest; 19-see; 20-land; 21- 
your; 22-he; 25-N. T.; 27-Doc; 28-oil; 30- 
the; 3l-all; 33-ie. : 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 24) 
1. OVER GREENLAND: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 
2. THE GOOD OLD DAYS: Correct an- 
swer is three. ° 
z. “ANTSWER” THESE: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 


g SUMMER’S HEADLINES: 1-37; 2-Ger- 
man; 3-Everest; 4-Taft; 5-160,000,000. 





Tools for Teachers 


Pakistan 
Sept. 23 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Five Years of Pakis- 
tan, 1953, free to libraries, Embassy of 
Pakistan, Washington, D. C. Pakistan 
(Focus Vol. 2, No. 5), 1952, 10¢, 
American Geographical Society, Broad- 
way & 156th Street, New York 32, N. Y. 
Pakistan Packet, 1953, free, Publica- 
tions and Publicity Dept., Embassy of 
Pakistan, Washington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on 
Pakistan,” Atlantic Monthly, May, 1953. 
“Pakistan, New Nation in an Old Land,” 
by J. Shor & F. Shor, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Nov., 1952. “Bris- 
tling Beset Nation; Pakistan and India,” 
Time, Feb. 23, 1953. “Pakistan: New 
Hope in the Middle East,” by J. P. 
Cohen, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Nov. 1, 
1952. . 

FILMS: Help for Pakistan, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Films and Visual 
Information Division, United Nations, 
N. Y. Role of UNICEF and the Tech- . 
nical Assistance Program in aiding 
Pakistan. Promise of Pakistan, 17 min- 
utes, sale, March of Time Forum Films, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept:, 330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Caravans in Khyber Pass, 
Karachi Airport, newspaper plants, re- 
ligious customs, etc. 

FILMSTRIPS: Pakistan, 30 frames, 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Daily life 
of a farm family. 
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You Can Help Your Students 
Discover That Reading Is Fun! 





—Says Max J. Herzberg, well-known expert on young 
peoples’ reading and Chairman of the Selection Com- 
mittee of the Teen Age Book Club. 


The experience of thousands of teachers proves that it’s easy to get stu- 
dents to read for pleasure if you have a Teen Age Book Club fn your 
class. This unique service for schools gives benefits similar to those sup- 
plied to adults by the Literary Guild and the Book-of-the-Month Club— 
at a cost students can afford. Club members are offered a choice each 
month of sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books, widely varied¢so that 
each may find titles suited to his or her interest and reading level. For 
every four books purchased, members receive a dividend book free. 
The Club is organized so that students can run it themselves. All mate- 
rials for operating a Club are supplied free. 


Max j. Herzberg, who with tour other eminent 
reading authorities selects the books offered by 
the Teen Age Book Club, is past president of 
the National Council of Teachers of English and 
author of numerous textbooks and anthologies. 


HIT PARADE 
OF 


FREE! EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO START 
AND OPERATE A TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB © 


Free materials shown above include: 1. Manual 
on How to Start and Operate a Club; 2. Mem- 
bership Record; 3. Order form; 4. TAB News; 
5. Sample Book. 
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-——-MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS-—--— 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, witheut cost or obligation, complete 
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information on Hew to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with a kit of materials and a sample book. 
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One of the 4 pages in the September-October issue of TAB News (shown 

above in reduced size) which gives descriptions of coming books and is dis- 

tributed to Clubs in classroom quantities. Seven other books offered in Sept.- TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
Oct. are: Treasure Island, Pocket Thesaurus, Merriam-Webster Pocket Dic- (Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 
tionary, Hi There, High School, Star Spangled Summer, Silver, Long Wharf. 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








